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An experienced 


SECRETARY 


A Helpful Discussion by 


INCE I am asked so many questions on 

secretarial work for women, I am going 

to adopt the question and answer method 
in presenting what I have to say. The ques 
tions used may not be in the order of their 
importance to every reader, but no doubt all 
will find in the list one or more questions that 
would be asked me if I were within asking 
distance. All these questions have been asked 
me at one time or another. Therefore, I con 
sider all of them of great importance. Of 
course, I am asked many other questions that 
are not included, but these are among the 
most frequently asked questions. 


What qualities assure 


the largest success to a woman secretary? 


The personal qualities considered by most 
employers to be more valuable assets for the 
secretary than ability and competence alone 
are pleasant personality, adaptability, and 
trustworthiness. So much of a secretary's 
work has to do with personal contact, such 
as interviewing callers, telephoning, and mak- 
ing appointments, that only by using tact and 
adopting a courteous tone and manner is she 
able to handle this phase of the work to the 
best interests of her employer. 


" 
CAN secretarial work be made 
a stepping-stone or entering wedge to other 
work? 


Yes. I know of many young women who 
have used it to get established in the adver- 
tising or publishing business, for example. 
Take the case of a young woman who has 
the desire, or thinks she has the ability, to 


write. As secretary she will be able to get 


speaks her mind 
RUTH M. CRAWFORD 


a footing in the business. How long she re 
mains a secretary depends on her ability and 
the opportunities offered her. 


[IS the secretarial vocation 
attractive enough to make it a career? 


Very much so. Many women who select 
secretarial work as a career find enough sat 
isfaction in congenial positions to continue this 
work as long as they are in business and even 
after they have married. Many employers 
who find their secretaries valuable and rely 
upon them for assistance reward them with 
salaries so substantial that they have no 
desire to change to any other kind of work 


WHAT kind of secretarial 


positions are open to women? 


Secretarial positions may be divided into 
four groups: 

1, The secretary who does the general business 
work of her employer, such as taking all his dictation 
and relieving him of as much detail as possible 
2. The “right-hand man” or secretary whose own 
duties are of an executive nature Such secretaries 
frequently have a stenographer or assistant for rou 
tine work 

3. The confidential secretary, who 
the personal work of her employer, especially his 
correspondence, and usually is familiar with his 
financial affairs 

4. The social secretary, whose duties have to do 
with the social life of the employer—the writing of 
social letters and work connected with entertaining 


has charge of 


WHat does secretarial work 
offer the college graduate? 


College-trained girls who take a secretarial 
course are usually sufficiently equipped to 
enter secretarial positions as soon as they 
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have completed the course. Because of their 
knowledge and training, they can usually pick 
up the details of the work more quickly than 
others who have not had the same educational 
background. 


WHAT about secretarial 
positions with public officials? 


I believe that there has been an increase 
in the demand for secretaries to public officials, 
no doubt brought about by the entrance of 
governments into new activities. Such posi- 
tions may be exacting, and there is perhaps 
less of the usual routine connected with the 
work. They require resourcefulness on the 
part of the secretary, but the work is often 
most interesting and broadening. 


W HAT should a secretary read? 


A secretary should read at least one daily 
newspaper so as to keep abreast of the news 
and current events. She should also glance 
through the trade papers and magazines which 
are received in the office and that have to do 
with the business of the executive she serves. 
Reading is of great value to the secretary. 
It increases her vocabulary and gives her a 
useful stock of information. 


How should one go about 
getting a secretarial position? 


The best methods of seeking positions seem 
to be in the order named: 

1. The personal introduction or letter of introduc- 
tion to a prospective employer (or one you hope will 
be) 

2. The unsolicited letter of application 

3. The call on the personnel manager. 

4. The employment bureau. 


Nos. 2 and 3 are the much preferred meth- 
ods in these days. While most firms receive 
hundreds of letters, they select the outstand- 
ing applications, and, I am told, think the 
writing of an unsolicited letter is a sign of 
initiative on the part of the sender. 

An unsolicited letter of application serves 
as an excellent introduction, and it enables the 
executive to gain a knowledge of the appli- 
cant’s ability in handling correspondence and 
in presenting essential information in writing. 
Such a letter should be so well written and 
above the average that it will attract atten- 
tion and stand out from the many other letters 
of application received. 

During the past few years when positions 
have been scarce and the competition for the 
available ones keen, personal introductions or 
letters of introduction from relatives, friends, 
and acquaintances to prospective employers 
have been highly desirable. They have served 
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as an entree, often have paved the way for 
an interview, and not infrequently have re- 
sulted in a position 

While the employment agencies have posi- 
tions to offer, it must be recognized that the 
number of applicants for each position is very 
large, and the applicants are apt to grow dis- 
couraged in going from place to place with- 
out finding employment. 


Ruth Draper as Miss Nichols 
in “The Private Secretary” 


depicts the efficient secretary so accurate- 
ly that her portrayal has elicited the 
praise of critics everywhere. Says the 
New York Times. “Miss Nichols is not 
only the super-efficient secretary of a 
highly influential man of finance, revel- 
ing in the importance of her job, but she 
is one of the vast army of inquiring 
young women whose minds are volatile 
enough to keep the town balanced and 
whose lives are alert, wise, and gen- 
a 

Miss Nichols—the secretary in “Three 
Women and Mr. Clifford”—is one of 
Miss Draper’s most popular roles. Miss 
Draper’s dramatic impersonations of peo- 
ple in modern life, from the secretary 
to the peasant, have made her known on 
three continents, and Hamilton College 
has conferred upon her the degree of 
Doctor of Letters in recognition of her 
work as an author and a monologist. 


WHAT are the advantages of 


secretarial work for women? 


They are many. It is a dignified and re- 
munerative occupation. The pleasant asso- 
ciations and environment of the private office, 
special consideration in the case of long ill- 
ness, leaves of absence, and longer vacations 
make this type of position very desirable. 


ARE there any disadvantages? 


Any disadvantages found in secretarial work 
come either from poor health or unfitness 
for the position. Certainly if a woman’s health 
is not such as to permit her to work in an 
office, frequently under artificial light, and to 
remain on duty continuously, or if she is ex- 
tremely nervous, then she should not con- 
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sider this type of employment. If she is tem those written by Emily Post, for example, on 
peramental, is easily annoyed, and finds it etiquette ior business girls A secretary 
difficult to coéperate with office associates. should have within reach a good handbook on 
then she should select some other vocation business English and Corre spondence. 
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not such as to 


interest her; if, for examy 
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er u nations are literary rather than mathe- 
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W HAT advice would you give 

a secretary when seeking a position? 
artes iderati + h 
a give consideration to the 


kind 


| 


of bu rking conditions 


nd to the w 


siness al t 

desired. It is advisable to make an analysis 

likes, and deter- 

what type of business would 
interesting. 


( f one’s aims, dislikes, to 
mine, if possible, 
be congenial and 
W HAT books do you recom- 


mend for reading? 


There are many good books on 
duties. 


secretarial 
public li- 
brary can furnish a list of the best books 
available. Since 


bookstore or a 


personality and manners are 
so important, I do 
will 


think that every secretary 
be well repaid for reading books like 


If the nature of the work of her employer is 


1 
ile 





a secretary? 


I should say that there are three 
reasons Why a secretary sh 


Salary, after having worked three or 
PHOTO BY SEN PINCHOT, REW YoRE 
years for an employer. They are: (1) Em- 
ployer’s satisfaction with her work, (2) a 
minimum of supervision and direction re 
quired from him, (3) her increased experi 
ence and length of service. The salary a 
secretary receives is dependent upon her abil 
ity, her special fitness for the work, her 


value to her employer, and the rapidity with 
which she develops. 


How should a secretary ap- 
proach a new position? 


After a 
necessary for the 
with 


been secured, it is 
to acquaint her- 
the business, the re 


»0OS1TION has 
I 
secretary 


self the nature of 


W HAT determines the salary of 


definite 
: 

uld receive a good 
tour 
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quirements of the position, and what the em- 
ployer expects, what he likes his secretary to 
do to be of the utmost assistance to him; in 
other words, to learn the position. If a sec- 
retary is employed in a law office, for exam- 
ple, it is not necessary to study law to make 
a success of the position, but it is her duty 
to familiarize herself with the legal forms, 
the terms, and the language used in law work. 
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The more indispensable a secretary makes 
herself not only in the actual office work re- 
quired, but in innumerable other ways, the 
more valuable she will be to her employer. 
She can do research work for him in con- 
nection with talks he makes or articles he 
writes; take charge of his personal and house- 
hold bills; and do other services which may 
be peculiar to the employer's activities. 


Editorial Note—Miss Crawford gained prominence first as private secretary to 

Prof. George B. Hotchkiss, chairman of the Department of Advertising and 

Marketing at New York University, and later to the American editor of the 

Encyclopedia Britannica. She is in demand as a lecturer on secretarial duties 
and opporutnities, and has written much on these kindred subjects. 





Listing Cases 


Helpin gg 
MY EMPLOYER 


After a time I sug- 
gested to my employ- 
er that an alphabetical 





for Trial 


a law firm which does 
a large enough busi- 
ness to keep me 





Every employer welcomes helpful suggestions 
| — from his stenographer 
WORK tor paid for any short letter accepted and pub- 
lished here telling how an idea was put to him: his work is 
work successfully. 4 : : 


or secretary. $1 is 


filing system would 
be more efficient and 
save time for me and 


such that he refers 
to the files many 








busy almost every 
minute. We have four 
terms of Circuit Court a year, three months 
apart, and just before a term of Court begins 
it is necessary to have a list of all the cases 
which the firm wants to try, in order to have 
them set on the Court docket. The last time 
this happened my employer asked me to give 
him a list. I had to go through the index, 
which took fifteen or twenty minutes, separat- 
ing the old cases from the new ones, in order 
to get a list. Since that time, whenever | 
write a precipe I make an extra copy and keep 
all these extra copies in one file, and when | 
want a list of the cases, I simply go through 
this file, which takes only a few minutes. 


B. H. (West Virginia) 


Favorable Comment Followed 


WHEN I came to 
my position in the research department of a 
large corporation, I found that the task of fil- 
ing a few letters and reports was a discour- 
agingly complicated one. The correspondence 
and reports were being classified under about 
one hundred subjects, each of which had been 
assigned a number some time in the past. It 
was necessary to refer constantly to the Kar- 
dex or to typewritten sheets for alphabetical 
and numerical lists of the subjects, because 
only the numbers appeared on the folders. 


times daily. He con- 
sented, a bit skepti- 
cally, I thought, to the change. Since the 
new folders, each marked with a title and filed 
alphabetically, have been in use, he has com- 
mented several times upon the simplicity and 
effectiveness of the new system. 


P. B. (New York) 


A Useful Calendar 


AS manager of a large 
manufacturing plant dealing in seasonal items, 
my employer found it necessary to carry an 
extensive calendar pad. A regular calendar be- 
ing unsuitable, a five-year diary was secured, and 
the day of the week with proper date added. 

Five lines are used for routine tasks such 
as building and elevator inspections, fire drills, 
notices regarding holidays, etc. After every 
entry is indicated, for example, “Sat.,” “Mo.,” 
or “2 Mo.,” which means after completion on 
the current date the entry is to be moved up 
to the next Saturday, or to the same date one 
month or two months ahead. 

Ten lines contain entries regarding work 
necessary before or after the different sea- 
sons. Since some of these are carried far 
ahead, they are moved up a week or ten days 
until completed, with the original date shown 
as a “check.” At the end of the month, ail 

(Continued on page 450) 
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“°Mr. and Mrs. 


Fourth of a Series on English 


By E. LILLIAN 


AST month, you remember, we discussed 
how extremely important it is for the 
stenographer to spell personal names 
correctly, in order to avoid offending the re- 
cipient of the letter. 
Now, then, to the correctly spelled name 
courtesy demands that there be added a cor- 
rectly chosen title. 


Titles and “Titles” 


By “title” we do not mean, since we live 
in a democracy, such titles of nobility and 
rank as “Prince,” “Duke,” “Marquis,” 
“Baron,” etc., nor do we necessarily mean an 
academic, professional, or honorary title. Prob- 
ably ninety per cent of the persons to whom 
the stenographer writes do not possess such 
badges. For this ninety per cent, nevertheless, 
there are conventional courtesy titles that must 
be used 

Even though this percentage is so large, 
however, the stenographer should be quite 
sure that some such title as “Doctor,” “Pro- 
fessor,” “Reverend,” “Honorable,” etc., is not 
required before using the ones to be described 
below, for whatever title is used will appear 
in at least three places in every letter—on the 
envelope; in the inside, or introductory, ad 
dress; and in the salutation, unless either the 
very formal or the very informal style of salu- 
tation is used. (See “What Stenographers 
Want to Know About Salutations in Letters” 
in the GrecG Writer for March, 1935.) 


For the Forgotten Man 


rhe methods that were suggested last month 
for checking and verifying the spelling of 
names may be employed in locating such titles. 
The signature, however, will not ordinarily 
reveal very much information, except for a 
married woman, for it would be a most ego- 
tistical person indeed who would sign himself 
“Professor So-and-So, Ph.D.” or “The Hon- 
orable So-and-So.” 

Now, let us consider the titles you will use 
over and over again whenever the corre- 
spondents have no special titles 

For a man—Mr. This abbreviation is never 
spelled out in full, Mister. 

For young boys under twelve years of age— 
Master. (Be very careful not to offend the 
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is the Name’ 


and Business Correspondence 


HUTCHINSON 


dignity of the teen-age youth by addressing 
him Master!) 

For two or more men—Messrs., which is the 
abbreviation of the French Messieurs (Gen 
tlemen) ; as “Messrs. John and Albert Shaw.” 
(In such cases the salutation would be Gentle- 
men, not “Messrs. Shaw,” since Messrs. is 
never used with a surname only.) 


For the Forgotten W oman 


For a married woman—Mrs. Remember, 
however, that today many prominent women 
especially in professional, literary, theatrical, 
and business circles—in their public and busi 
ness activities retain their maiden names, under 
which they achieved prominence. Examples 
are: Miss Amelia Earhart, who in private life 
is Mrs. George Palmer Putnam; Miss Kath 
arine Cornell, who is Mrs. Guthrie McClintic ; 
and Miss Frances Perkins, who is Mrs. Paul 
Wilson herefore, letters to “Lucy Stoners” 
(so called because the first woman to retain 
her maiden name after her marriage was a 
Massachusetts woman of the 1880's named 
Lucy Stone) concerning business and profes 
sional matters should be addressed to Miss 
So-and-So. In social, personal, or legal letters, 
however, the woman’s married name and the 
title Mrs. should be used 

For two or more married women—Mes 
dames. This title might be used, for example, 
in writing a joint letter to two members of a 
committee, as “Mesdames White and Evans.” 

For a widow—Mrs 

For a divorcee—Miss or Mrs., depending on 
her preference. The stenographer may ascer- 
tain this from the way in which the woman 
signs her name 

For an unmarried woman—Miss. 

For two or more unmarried women—M sses 
as, “the Misses Simpson.” Note that Miss and 
Visses are not abbreviations and that, there 
fore, no period should follow either word 


Business Titles 


\ very great many letters that the stenog- 
rapher writes are addressed to persons holding 
executive or managerial positions in their re 
spective companies president, vice president 
secretary, treasurer, manager, superintendent, 
purchasing agent, production engineer, et 


(Continued on page 450) 
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Little Sketches of 







STENOGRAPHERS and 
SECRETARIES at Work 


One Woman’s Work 


A trust department 
secretary writes 


of her duties 


I HAVE often wondered 


what it really is that makes work interesting 
Is it the work, the person for whom you work, 
your associates, or is it something within you? 
I have never disliked any work I have done 
during my twelve years in the business world, 


although, of course, I have found some assign- 


fascinating than others. 


M Y Pp siti 
the trust officer, which I have held for the past 
htteen 


ments more 
nas secretary to 


months in the bank where I have been 


employed for five years, is certainly all ab- 


rk itself 
hed. The trust officer, a hard worker who is 


constantly 


sorbing. The w is extremely diversi 

studying and growing with the in- 
creasing volume of business, is fair and con 
although quite exacting. My 
ciates are congenial, as might be expected in a 
bank 
work is never done, and, unfortunately, I am 
one of those individuals who likes to leave a 


siderate, 


asso- 


I have but one complaint to make: my 


clean desk at the end of the day 
I am 
to ach 
in the department, 
some day 


Consequently 
fi rever 
1, 


working overtime, endeavoring 
ieve that which has never been possible 
all the time hoping that 
such a miracle will happen after all 

THE bank acts as executor, 
as administrator, and as guardian of estates; 


as management trustee, and as trustee under 
living trusts, life insurance trusts, and trust 
deeds. There is much detail that falls to my 
lot in order that the trust officer may be free 


with look after the in- 
estate and trust funds, and attend 
to other important duties. I keep all records 
of wills, rents, insurance, and securities; I at 
tend to the collection of bond interest, remit 
tance of monthly or quarterly income to 
beneficiaries under trusts, preparation of in- 
ventory for appraisement of estates, rendering 


to consult customers, 


vestment of 


or “Why I Like My Job” 


To Stenographers and Secretaries 
Send us interesting sketches of 
your work. For every such sketch 
accepted for publication, five 
dollars is paid 


To Teachers and Directors: These 
sketches are recommended for 
study and discussion in the ad- 


vanced secretarial and office train- 
ing classes 


—Editor 
of trust accounts to bene iries, eparati 
of executor, administrator, and guardian a 
counts for submission to the estate attorneys 
for the filing of petitions with the court. Ob 


viously his work is a confidential 


nature, and I keenly realize my responsibility 


all the time 


NoO1 infrequently I take 
dictation from attorneys who represent estates 
or trustors cé legal 


tain to estates and trusts. S« 


ncerning matters tl 


ymetimes in ¢ 


ing documents which require several revisions 
my employer will indicate the changes in short 
hand, which he writes so well—much bet 
ter than I do. TI not ly enables him t 
reduce his ideas to writing at the moment, but 
ilso saves a great deal of time for both of us 
as I can then redraft from his notes. This is 
one of the advantages of writing the same sys 
tem and being able to read each other's notes 


I have always enjoyed composing letters, 
and I have opportunity to exercise my letter 
writing talents. I get considerable dictation 
but since I handle some detail with which I 


than the boss, I 


incident to it myself. If I 


am more familiar 
‘ 


the correspondence 

have a particular letter that | want to be sure 
is read before being signed, I must “flag” it, 
for the trust officer reads but few of the tran 
scribed letters I submit for his signature. Such 


confidence keeps me constantly on my toes, as 


a small error may prove a costly one 


PHE trust officer is out f 
and 


the office many hours, meeting customers 


inspecting properties. This leaves me mistress 


of our domain and gives me an opportunity to 
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interview callers and answer questions about 
our many services. I find my contacts with 
the public very stimulating, as they necessitate 
my being familiar at all times with the depart- 
ment’s activities and require that I read and 
study current trust matters and changes in 
legislation pertaining thereto. 


BANKING has often been 
considered a cold-blooded business, but per- 
sonal trust service, an important part of mod- 
ern banking, is far from that, and thrives in a 
sympathetic and friendly atmosphere, in which 
it is a joy to work. So I would answer my 
own question by saying that the work, the 
employer, the associates, and the worker all 
contribute toward determining the interest and 
satisfaction to be found in the “daily grind” of 
any business office 

-E. v. d. L. (California) 


A Stenographer 
Plus 


How a young fellow 
is making himself 


indispensable 


I HAVE a job that is con- 
stantly teaching me something. Every day is 
an adventure. That is because I leave no stone 
unturned to find out more about the business, 
to serve my employer better, and to please cus- 
tomers. I am crazy about my job. I'll tell 
you about my work, but I warn you in advance 
that it will not sound nearly so interesting on 
paper as it is in reality. 


ONE day, shortly after 
taking me on, the “boss” said that he wanted 
me to learn something about every department. 
In that way I would become so valuable to 
the firm that they could not afford to lay me 
off, much less want to do so. Well, you can 
be sure I started out immediately to fulfill the 
expectations of my employer. 

First, I went to the stock room, and, believe 
me, it was dirty. I got busy at once and 
cleaned it out, and put the stock on the shelves 
neatly and attractively. By the time I had 
finished, I knew pretty well what merchandise 
was in that stock room. 

Then, I went around to the different depart- 
ments in the store and watched the sales lady 
in each one sell her merchandise. We have a 
number of departments, among which are the 
office supplies, the art goods, favors, books, 








shoes, toys, and greeting cards. Well, it did 
not take me long to learn enough about each 
department so that I could step in and sell 
merchandise if I was needed in a rush. 


FOR quite a while I had 
known that the “boss” was not entirely satis- 
fied with his stenographer. So one day I de- 
cided that here was another opportunity for 
me to make myself useful. When I asked him 
about it, the result was almost explosive. 
“Say,” he exclaimed, “I didn’t know you could 
write shorthand! By all means, I'll be glad to 
give you a try—and I'll make it tomorrow, 
if I can.” 

The next day he gave me some letters, and 
I pleased him so well with my transcripts that 
I have been his stenographer ever since. I’m 
rather proud of being able to satisfy him, 
as he isn’t the easiest man in the world to 
please. 


AFTER some time I got 
the regular operator to teach me the switch- 
board, as I felt a stenographer should know 
how to handle it, because there are so many 
times when such skill can be put to good use 
So, then, my duties lined up like this: selling 
merchandise in any department that needed 
me, relieving at the switchboard, taking dicta- 
tion, and making small “rush” deliveries in 
the business district. I was so busy that I did 
not have time to think of anything else other 
than my work. 

Several months later the telephone operator 
left. The “boss” came to me and said, “You 
are so familiar with the business that you are 
just the one to hold down the regular opera- 
tor’s job. You can give the desired informa- 
tion to many of the customers and save their 
waiting to be connected with the department 
for which they ask.” Well, that made me 
regular switchboard operator, stenographer, 
file clerk, mail clerk, and relief man on the 
sales floor during the rush periods and lunch 
hours. Some job! 


You may think that such 
a program is not only impracticable but impos- 
sible. It might be in some places, but it 
works out handsomely here, and I am glad 
that I had to adapt myself to so many different 
requirements. I think it does a young fellow 
good, and, of course, I have learned more 
about the business in a few months than I 
could have learned in years if I had been 
“planted” in a certain department and been 
obliged to stick there, even though there wasn't 
enough work to keep me busy. I believe that 
the way to get on is to be in more than one 
place at the same time! That sounds para- 
doxical, doesn’t it, but it’s just what I seem to 
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be doing. I’m all over the place some days 
and can see what’s going on and where the 
big opportunities are. 


YES, I really enjoy my 
work. I feel that I have a most interesting 
job, particularly since it now includes more 
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office work than at first. I would not exchange 
places with anyone, unless it would be for 
another office job, with more dictation than I 
get at present. 

I think perhaps the reason that I enjoy the 
office work so much is because I know al! 
about the different departments in the business. 


—_.§$. V.iW. (Tessas 


Sharing Our MAIL with You 


Bits from Recent Letters from Our Readers 


6s ISTANCI LENDS ENCHANT- 
MENT”’—It does that! For in our 
mail we receive requests trom persons 
rid who desire to exchange let- 
ters in shorthand. Recently we heard from 
Santiago M. Rodriguez, Trista-28, Santa 
Clara, Cuba, who secks one or more corre- 
spondents in English shorthand. And from 
Mark Dickerson, 294 Hudson Avenue, Roches- 
, N. Y., comes a long letter explaining his 
plan for carrying on correspondence with 
shorthand writers in the Orient, preferably in 
China. We suggest that you correspondence 
exchange fans watch the pages of our maga- 
zine for the names of students, stenographers, 
secretaries, and reporters and drop them a 
card asking whether they would be interested 
in shorthand correspondence. 


all over the w 


ter 


EN PUSHERS CLUB—Ricardo Alvarez, 

president of the Pen Pushers Club, P. O 
Box 170, Ilolio, Philippine Islands, writes that 
the members are very much interested in im 
proving their shorthand knowledge and tech- 
nique. Although Mr. Alvarez does not request 
it, we are publishing his name here in the hope 
that some of our readers may wish to write 
the club. We receive a number of requests 
from those who wish to correspond with short 
hand writers in foreign lands. One of the 
goals of the Pen Pushers Club is to have each 
one of its members win the O. G. A. and 
QO. A. T. awards 


IINETY-EIGHT AND NINETY-NINE 
PER CENT!—‘I am a subscriber to 
your magazine and wish to tell you how help- 
ful I have found it in the study of shorthand,” 
writes Leslie G. Tayler, Highland Park, Mich- 
igan. “I read every issue from cover to cover. 
I have only been studying shorthand for the 
past seven months at night school and have 
just completed the eighth chapter. I believe 
my study of your magazine has been mainly 
responsible for the fact that I passed this 
semester's examinations with a grade of 98 


per cent in theory and a transcription speed 


of 32 words a minute with an accuracy ot 99 
per cent. Thank you for making available a 
most instructive and tascinating magazin 


WY ORD for Young Men—Earle Mountain, 
i Provid R 


of East rence, IX E. decided that 
a knowledge of shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping would make him more valuable 
to an employer. He therefore arranged t 
master these subjects and is now employed 
with a firm of retrigerating engineers In a 
letter to us he says 
I was once told that it was practically useless for 
a man to learn shorthand and typing, as the world 
was full of girls who would work for much less 


and would always have these jobs Nothing was 
ever more senseless I know several fellows wil 
have studied stenography and all are now in posi 


tions that require men stenographers This is nota 
le in Army routine, and it is quite apparent to me 


| 


ldn’t quite make the grade as a 


that a girl cou 
stenographer in some of the other branches of the 
service 


My sympathy has been for the fellow who has 


tried hard against stubborn odds, who may not be 
basking in the glory of a fine position, and who has 
had to scrap every inch of the way. To this sort 
»f fellow, and there are many of them, I do wish 
much success, lots of rage, and that he may never 
get downhearted To such a fellow, may I offer 
the sugzestion that he seriously consider a course 
in shorthand and typing It will give him much 
satisfaction and be a real help to him, a stepping 
stone t a better position 


THANK YOU, MR. CHAVES !—“No lan 
guage can express my gratitude for the cer- 
tificate of membership in the O. G. A. and the 
O. A. T. clubs,” writes Tiburcio N. Chaves, 
Negros, Philippine Islands. The rest of Mr 
Chaves’ letter is devoted to such high praise 
of us and our work that we would blush to 
publish it here. Our reward lies in the realiza 
tion that we have helped a young man thou 
sands of miles away to achieve his ambition 
He writes that he is not yet finished, and that 
he is striving to reach still higher goals. And 
we certainly wish him all t 
deserves. 


he success he 
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The Teleregister—Partner of the Fast Ticker 


From Western Union's “Dots and Dashes” 





* quotations 

















Sars 
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e The Learner 





TRANSCRIBING 


observe one simple rule 


DOCTOR GREGG advises graduates 


S the school year draws 
to a close, tests become 
more numerous and 

you become more conscious 
of the efforts of your teach- 
ers to measure progress in 
terms of grades. 

In shorthand classes this 
measuring usually takes the 
form of the dictation of se- 
lected material at acertain rate 
of speed to be returned to the 
teacher in the form of an acceptable transcript 
within a certain length of time. The results 
of these tests prove very clearly to you the 
necessity of accurate outlines. 


Or the shoulder 


You'll find with 
Vired with 
That the m 
ind the rest 


Common Errors 
Looking over some transcripts the other 
day, we noticed that some students were dis- 
qualified because of the following type of error 
in their transcripts : 
work for progress 
products for produce a week for a second 


talk for discuss sufficient for such 
conditions for contentions 


trafic for travel 


In those instances where an outline could 
not be mistaken for another outline, they made 
no errors. They fell down because, where 
there was a need for a high degree of accuracy, 
they wrote carelessly. We want to call your 
attention to this type of error and caution you 
about it because it is the type that the average 
stenographer overlooks and tries to excuse 
himself for making. He will say that the 
sentence makes sense even though he has sub- 
stituted a different word for the one that was 
dictated. 

While this may be true in some cases and 
while it may be necessary at times to substitute 
a word that does make sense for a poorly writ- 
ten outline which cannot be read, yet the stu- 
dent of shorthand must realize that this is a 


You wonder how they 
And you look to see the knack; 
You watch the hand in action 
or the back 
But when you spot the answer 
Where the higher 


much 


of it is work, 


dangerous type of error to 
make. The striving for the 100 
cent accurate transcript 
is worth the extra effort 
You may be sure that those 


do it, 


ne 
per 


giam ur lurks 


concentration, 


students in your class who 
are the most accurate writers 
ot shorthand are the ones de 


scribed in the lines of Grant 


determination 


st of w ts practice 


—— land Rice, quoted here. The 
answer to their success 
lies in the fact that with 

determination and concentration they have 
practiced and worked. When they write the 


word sufficient in shorthand, it does not look 
like the outline for such; their outline 
progress could never be mistaken for work 

Why continue making errors? If you will 
observe one simple rule, you will be able to 
transcribe with a very high degree of accuracy 
rhe rule is to rewrite each day's dictation, 
checking the accuracy of outlines and propor- 
tion so that you are absolutely certain that, 
before the next day's dictation, you have cor- 


lor 


rected all errors in your outlines. Each day 
as you follow this procedure you will find 
fewer and fewer outlines to correct 
Chapter Vil Derivatives 
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denial, danger langerous endangered contained 
container btainable attainable, retainer, itemized, 
temperate, temperature, estimated, continental, main 


tenance, gardener 


2 A 
Y “ oD Z 


largely, reservation, endorsed, endorsement, served 
sorter, assortments, firmly, certamly 


Smee al t-¥ 
A y 4 D y 
; 2 “ 
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eo 
FA 


pens ——y 


forgetful, forgiveable, foreseen, furnishings, wonder 
fully, heipfulness, usefulness, notified, courageous, en- 
couraging, encouragement, management 


Words in Chapters VIII and IX Reviewing 
Chapter VII 


“i aT 
Cr 2 « ? < ? ? oa > A 
4 nw ” a 
wa. “ 2 ” f 


Y 


dentist, competent, constant, constantly, evident, evi- 
dently, incident, incidentally, president, presidents, 
resident, residence, student, students, content, distant, 


extent, intent, patent 


ny e 
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demand, demands, dividend, extend, exti 
ing, intend intends, intending, pretend, attend af 
tendance, contend, admittance, demanded, extended, 


7 , ca 
intended, pretended 


) 
7 y y , 
x 
y . 
. Cc 
, , 4 e 
4 
? ? ” li 
substance, ultimatun template nten ited 
templating, confidential, confidentially, ordinary, ordi 
narily, destination, estimation, temptation, sometime 
withstand 
». Sg. 
Pars. 161-165 
/ 
‘ , ? . } 
5 / é 
a 
i - s re 
, 
7 } i 7 
" f° 4 £4L 
Z a ys 
“SF , . 
journal, iargest Giternate sifternatiz commerctai 
cordial, enormous, confirmation, architect, argument 
arguments, merchant, merchants, merchandise 


Par. 170: 


justify, justified, del ght al 


“Down to the Sea” 


A GAIN we are giving you the advanced 
f& words in Mr. McMurray’s article separate 
from the shorthand, so that you who are just 
completing the Eighth Chapter of the Manual 
can first try to read the starred outlines before 
looking at this key 

(First page) engaging, exposed, animal, 
symmetrical, a bushel, innumerable, assured, 
intruders, function, imagine, withering. (Sec- 
ond page) classifications, separately, trading, 
warehouses, particles, popularity, I could under- 


stand, extreme, colored, ornamental. 
More fun this way, isn’t it? 
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Practice Drills on the Brief Forms 
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A Cosmopolitan School 


t Business, S ui, China, is sa be the 
most cosmopolita n the world, with the fol 
lowing nationalities enrolled: American, Brit 
ish, Chinese, Esthonian, German, Polish, Por 
tuguese, Russian, Spanish, and Swiss. Mrs 


Carol M. Stewart, director, is an American, 
and was formerly secretary to the late Hon 
John Skelton Williams, first assistant Secre 
tary of the U. S. Treasury and Comptroller 
of the Currency in President Wilson's admin- 
istration The first assistant teacher is Mrs 
\merican, and the 


’ 
lga Borodina, a Rus- 


Beatrice Lamken, also a1 
second assistant is Mrs. O 
sian Mrs. Stewart is standing at the ex 
treme left in the picture, which was taken 
during the 1934 Christmas party 


A $10,000 Secretary 


Tui passing of Katharine L. Harrison re- 
calls that she was a pioneer among high 
salaried business women in the early years ol 
the century, when she was reported to be re- 
ceiving $10,000 annually lor twenty-one 
years she served the Standard Oil Company 
and the late Henry H. Rogers, a vice president ; 
became a power in the company and a by-word 
in the financial world as the woman who 
“knew all there was to be known” about 
Standard Oil, due to her refusal to discuss 
business matters outside the office, Of the daily 
batch of business cards that were brought to 


her attention, she decided immediately which 
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A Christmas 
Party in 


Shanghai 


to dismiss without comment, which persons t 
interview, and whom to send in to Mr. Rogers 
It was said there was no appeal from her 
ruling. 

Miss Harrison was one of the first young 
women to take a course at a business college 
It is said that she was a star pupil and soon 

lard Oj) 


Lompany became stenographer to the late 
Mr. Rogers. Her good judgment and aptitude 


for business were soon recognized and she 


after starting work with the Stan 


, ‘ 


was made Mr. Rogers’ private secretary. The 
busy executive, then absorbed in the work of 
bringing the company into one of the greatest 
corporations in the world, came to rely greatly 
upon her advice. She handled many larg: 
transactions for Mr. Rogers in other helds, 
and served him until his death in 1909. Shortly 
afterwards she retired, and was said to have 
accumulated a fortune of $1,000,000. 

Miss Harrison is a good example of a 
woman who made secretarial work a career, 


and succeeded in it 
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in WORD and 


PICTURE 





Altitude 14,000 Feet! staff; and the two we are giving you here 


The mountains surrounding this smelter of the 


FROM Washington, D.C. Cerro de Pasco Copper-Corporation (upper 
Mr. M. B. Sandidge, now in the office of the right) at Oroya are bare, she explains, because 
Panama Canal, writes us interestingly about the plant is located above the timber line 
his experiences with shorthand in the past From what he tells us of the llamas, th 
twenty vears beasts of burden in the Andes, these haughty 
“I've used shorthand off and on for many reatures must have a secret de of their 
years,” he says, “in Division and Corps head wn. They will pack about eighty p s, but 
quarters both overseas and in the States dur- it overloaded they will balk, low i 
ing the World War: in Peru, after the War, refuse t irry the ad. We wonder if the 
where I worked for a copper mining company “— meticulous about sharing the good 
nings 1¢ 


14,000 feet up in the Andes; and later, for thing 

another copper company in Old Mexico, where 

I was secretary to the mine superintendent for 

more than two years.” " —_ a 
Empress Is Typist 


Some of the “snaps” he made while in Peru 


accompanied Mr. Sandidge’s letter—one taken 

in the railroad station at Ticlio, 15,865 feet up Ai CORDING to the press 
in the mountains, the highest on any standard dispatches, the Emperor of Abyssinia, against 
gauge railway in the world. Another showing whose country Italy sent armed forces, pub 
a group of natives and their hut of stones. A lishes a newspaper and his secretary is none 
view, too, of the bull fighting ring in Lima, other than the Empress Menen, wl takes 
showing the big box for the President and his dictation and pound 1 typewriter, thereby 


. . . Greetings from 
T. B. C.’s 
“Stenos” 


So read the card bearing 
this happy group. And no 
wonder they smile. They 
are the 1934 Women’s Na- 
tional (A.A.U.) Basket- 
ball Champs. Games won, 
66: lost, 2. And Presi- 
dent S. Maxwell Smith 
of Tulsa Business College, 
reports a continued “win- 
ning streak” this year. 
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assisting the Emperor to turn out a newspaper 
complimented some years ago by the Lonpon 
Times for its ‘powerful and incisive’ edito- 
rials.” It is not known what system of short- 
hand the Empress uses, but, if the truth were 
known, Her Majesty no doubt finds it expe- 
dient to be as efficient a notetaker as possible. 


A Shorthand Dance 


THERE are many ways 
to raise money for worthy causes if we only 
put on our thinking caps. That is exactly 
what they did in the shorthand department of 
the Sequoia Union High School, Redwood 
City, California. We will let Audrey Allen, 
who signs herself “an enthusiastic Greggite,” 
and who is one of the best little reporters we 
know, tell you about it: 


Did you ever hear of a shorthand dance? 
No? Well, let us tell you about ours. 

We gave two noon dances to help defray 
the subscription cost to the Greco Writer, 
and were able to reduce the rate to seventy 
cents for each student. The attendance for 
both of these dances totalled over 460. We 
charged only a nickel for admission. This 
gave us a net profit of $16.64. Our expenses 
included fees for two six-piece orchestras 
and the cost of poster material. 

Our advertising campaign was very ex- 
tensive. Interest was stimulated by the use 
of cartoons on the classroom blackboards de- 
picting amusing office scenes. [We wish we 
could show you the one that was “snapped” 
for us. It was very cleverly sketched, but 
the chalk lines did not print strong enough 
to be reproduced effectively here.) Curiosity 
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was aroused among the whole student body by the 
use of posters which had captions in shorthand. Stu 
dents, even faculty members, were inquiring what those 
funny curlicues and doo-dads meant. This was just 
the reaction we desired, for it tended to keep the 
noon-dance-to-be in their minds 

We also had announcements appear in the daily 
bulletin which was read each morning in all classes 

We are glad we held these dances to help buy our 
magazine because we find it very interesting and 
helpful in our work. Each month we look forward 
to the new issue, and by saving each magazine we 
are building up a fine shorthand library 

The committee responsible for the success of these 
dances was under the supervision of Mr. Joseph Ds 
Brum, our teacher, and included the following: Har- 
vey Brown, Virginia Wilmoth, Mary Helfrich, Audrey 
Allen, Bill Birmele, Ann Duzanica, Virginia Knight 
and Jack Knight 


Composes in Shorthand 


DR. MERRILL MOORE, 
author of “Six Sides to a Man,” a new book 
recently published, has written 25,000 son 
nets, although he is only 31. “When he has 
a split second to spare, Merrill Moore writes 
a sonnet,” we are told in the magazine 
TIME. 

“He dictates them to his wife, composes 
them in shorthand between cases at the hospi- 
tal, improvises them while motoring home. 
Anything may serve to set him going, from the 
sight of breakfast eggs to the news of the 
death of the New York Heratp. Typical is 
his sonnet to the Prince of Wales: 


*My admiration for the Prince of Wales 
Is far-flung as a fleet of royal sails 
Poor fellow, duties he must do as prince. 


Endless, fatiguing, and yet never wince! 


As deep as cotton in a thousand bales 
My sympathy is for the Prince of Wales!’’ 


Dr. Moore is a professor at Harvard Medi 
cal School, does research work at the Boston 
City and Boston Psychopathic Hospitals, and 
carries on private practice. 
doctor ! 


Truly, a busy 
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Actual Business Letters 


From the Winning Sets Submitted in the Last Gregg News Letter Contest 
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Punctuation in a Nutshell 


i By Lottie Caton Abbott 


Superintendent, Stenographic Department, Central Commercial College Winfield, Kansas 


. (a)—At the end of sentences. 
Period (b)—After abbreviations. 


{ (a)—At the end of direct questions. 

° (b)—After each question in a series. Questions complete should begin with capitals: 
Question “But where are the stocks? the bonds? the evidence of prosperity?”—*“Did 
Mark ) you get a letter? Did you send it right on to Mother? And did you send the 

packages, too?” 
| eapactindvend in parentheses (7) to express uncertainty. 


Exclamation | eile : all 
Point (a)—After interjections and exclamatory expressions. 


( (a)—To introduce enumeration of articles or particulars, 

| (b)——-To introduce long quotations. 

(c)—Before concrete illustrations of a general statement. 

<~ (d)—After the words “following,” “in the following manner,” “thus,” “these,” “two,” 
| “three,” etc. 


Colon 


sre ey 
a rr ae 





(e)—After salutation of letter: “Dear Sir:” “Gentlemen:” 
(f)—To separate compound sentences when members are subdivided by semicolons. 


{ (a)—Between members of compound sentence when conjunction is not expressed. 
| (b)—Between members of compound sentence when conjunction is expressed and 
. ; the parts are subdivided by commas. 
Semicolon | (c)—Between codrdinate clauses joined by conjunctive adverbs such as “accord- 
j ingly,” “consequently,” “however,” “nevertheless,” “otherwise,” “at least,” etc. 
| (d)—Before such words as “for example,” “for instance, » s 


eee 
nth 


” 


namely, viz.,”” etc. 





(a)—To enclose exact words of speaker or writer, or 
(b)—Titles of books, articles, and plays. 





\ i (c)—To enclose special words, objectionable words, slang, etc., or 
‘ | (d)—Words used aside from original meaning, or 
: ° | (e)——Technical words and Trade names. 
) Quotation J (f)—Quotations consisting of more than one paragraph, use quotation marks at the 


Marks } beginning of each paragraph and at the end of last one. 
t | (g)—Quotations within quotations require single quotation marks (‘ 
Note.-——If question mark (7), exclamation point (!), colon (:), or semicolon (;) 


7 | are included in the quotation, place quotation marks after point; if not, use 





quotation marks before. Commas and periods should always be placed inside 
q quotation marks, regardless of context. 
. (a)—Separate clauses joined by codrdinate conjunctions (and, but, etc.). 
a4 (b)—To set off non-restrictive clauses (additional thought or explanation). 
(c)—Introductory expressions—adverbial, participial, infinitive—conditional or pre- 
: paratory clauses introducing principal clause—any clause out of order. 
(d)—To separate contrasted expressions. 
(e)—Before SHORT quotations. 

4 Comma ) (f)—Used to show important omissions. 
(g)——Used to set off parenthetical expressions, words in apposition, intermediate 

expressions, and direct address. 
(h)—To separate words or phrases used in series. 
(i)—To prevent ambiguity. 
4 (j)—To separate figures—1,675,500,756. 


{ (a)—Abrupt change. 
(b)—To set off parenthetical expressions wherever commas would not give sufficient 


; ‘ emphasis: “These written promises to pay—for indeed they are promises— 

Me are called promissory notes.” 

i (c)—To introduce a summary of particulars. Much used in sales letters for 

emphasis. Sometimes introducing “for example,” etc. 

4 (d)—Used after subheads and to introduce names of person quoted: WNote.— 
: Dash < “Writers that do not,” etc. “Many good things are lost by not asking for 
zt them.” —McKinley. 
? (e)—Used to show omission of letters and figures: Miss M— Pages 15—17. 


(f)—After series of clauses separated by semicolons and depending on final clause: 
“If we think of glory in the field; of wisdom in the cabinet; of the.purest 
patriotism; of morals without stain—the august Washington presents itself 

5 as the personification of all these ideas.” 

(g)-——Used instead of parentheses for informality. 





| (a)—To separate letters, words, or expressions having no bearing upon the thought. 
ig 4 Parentheses (b)—-To enclose figures following amounts é¢xpressed in words. 


(a)—To enclose explanations made by some other than speaker. (In type, not on 
B r ackets machine.) 
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e Art and Credentials 





A natural question now “= 


WHAT 
SHALL I DO 
tte NEXT? 


ae and I’m going to answer it! 


. a SN v4 
cy fy y 6 
Ak .. 
hr 
f if . . * sarTrseT . . 
\ / Says FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 
, ! i \o 
. di whe % = Conductor of the 
oa eed Art and Credentials 
s o Department 
EEPLY bmerged in the many duties many lectures in shorthand for later study. | 
f this desk, withthe additional absorbing ulso reported a series for a professor, wl 
task of rating Contest papers, the “dead elped to increase my budget—y know | 
line,” or d when this article should reach went through college on a ‘shoe string At 
the [Editor's desk, came to find our brain too ifterwards, when I was tutoring, my tr 
tightly gripped in examining and rating short- n writing and criti ng shorthand notes 
ha to permit of a flow of ideas. What to do ain stood me 1 stead 
al t it et I t Ye Managing Edit ge Now I am wit the Standard O { 
we hoped t talk” our mind loose. He told f New Jersey—the resear t 
is, after a little, that we had already ex- _ torneys e—a ne certa ( 
pressed to him « gh ideas for several art know his shortha and c t c 
les. Still unconvinced, we wandered out at letters are dictated at more thar vords a 
five and to a little restaurant off Broadway minute, and are frequently so te that | 
for dinner Then the unforeseen happened do not know what the meaning of it all 
Straight t r table came a young lady wl I ask questions, many of them, but not having 
former) r staff, and a friend studied physics the answers ( ( eal 
vas wit ttle. At first, I had to do 1 t ny trar 
M tte dents were recalled scribing bl ] I wrote s t r wha 
the er with enthusiasm, she told I eard, and tra ribed what | ’ writte 
er work vith little rt ca ot what it ] eant 
nd as tor 1 ; vell whe 
One Girl's Experience equired were dictated, fortunatel 
“At the end of a 90-day | 
\ ften, Miss Ulrich, have I thanked they put a new ste grapher on pt ator 
my ] ] tars tof the training I received becaust the | 5; Ss ha te hi i] nd lift 
le vitl [She had worked diligently cult ne), I w t 
‘ vards in shorthand and type- placed pert nent] ‘ ta ff \{ . k 1s 
vriting while performing her duties as a fascinating. I like the legal phrase and 
stenographer ind later trained for an yes, you v¢ Se t, I am g yr to study 
examiner.] While finishing college, I took law! But in the meantime, I'm rece z alu 
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able training in applied law right on the job, 
] 


and only expert stenography could have given 


me this opportunity 
Doubling as a Stenog 


“What about typing?” we asked 

“Letters are often several pages in length 
I use a notebook a week—with six or seven 
carbons to the letter that have to be absolutely 
accurate!” she countered, laughingly. “Typ 
ing those long lists of names for certificates- 
do you still have those?—while working on 
the Grecc Writer was good training for me, 
and” she modestly added, “I'm told I'm good.’ 

Here her friend interposed: “I'm studying 
shorthand, too. I am a designer of textile pat 
terns, and I’ve found I can handle the work 
of the office while waiting for my designs to 
be accepted. I’m sorry I didn’t take shorthand 
at college, but I’m writing 60 words now, and 
my boss writes only a few letters—not enough 
to employ a stenographer regularly—so I have 
been able to take them for him and he has 
often expressed his appreciation 

“It wasn’t always convenient to have the 
public stenographer on hand when he wanted 
one, you see. It helped me to hold my job, too, 
while waiting for things to pick up in the 
textile-designing business. I am not a good 
stenographer yet, but I am holding my job 
while becoming one. Isn't that good?” 


How About You? 


How many of you students of stenography 
are, while the opportunity is yours, training 
for the jobs that come your way? How many 
of you stenographers, while awaiting your 
ideal position, are keeping your hands in the 
habit of working by taking advantage of every 
chance to use shorthand and typewriting in 
taking lectures, jotting down notes and mem- 
oranda, and in working for the awards of this 
department? Are you alive to the necessity of 
keeping yourself fit for the job that may lie 
just ahead? 

Whether shorthand and typewriting are to 
be stepping-stones to other lines of professional 
activity or the means of earning your liveli 
hood, ought you not to keep in mind that the 
best within you must be given to the perfec- 
tion of your skill, if you would qualify for 
the positions higher up? 


Have You Measured Your Skill? 


The credentials offered by this department 
not only provide the impetus of competitive 
activity, but the tests measure definitely the 
skill you have attained. A hen does not stop 
scratching because there are no worms in 
sight. She knows that if she digs deeply and 
long enough she will be rewarded. A homely 
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illustration, but it isn’t without its application 
to shorthand, now, is it? 

If you are a student in school, let these last 
few weeks be devoted to intensive preparation 
for the position you hope to secure. Give your 
best attention and effort to acquiring a max! 
mum degree of skill in both shorthand and 
typewriting. Know that you are good, when 
you proudly walk up the aisle on graduation 
day to receive your diploma. You are build 
ing now to last, so let the foundation he strong 


and enduring. These certificates attesting 
your skill—the O. G. A. for practical writing 
ability, the Complete Theory for knowledge 


of the principles of shorthand; the Junior 
QO. A. T. for typing accuracy, and the Senior 
O. A. T. for artistic arrangement—are the 
foundation for shorthand writing speed, type 
writing speed and accuracy, and for ultimate 
skill in transcription 

Many of you who 
credentials still have to get the Transcription 
Certificate at 100 words a minute and the 
50-word Competent Typist Certificate. Quali 


lave earned your first 


fication for these is a basic requirement in the 
development of stenographic ability. Lift your 
speed even higher, and win the 120-word pin 
in shorthand and the gold C. T. Pin for 60 
words in typing! Many, indeed all of you, if 
you have been building soundly, can do it while 
still in school 


As Proof of Your Attainments 


The beautiful large Attainment Certificate 
bearing the signature of Dr. Gregg, should 
be your objective, as it definitely places your 
skill above the average and is a 
for your achievement. It isn’t always suffi- 
cient merely to know yourself that you are 
qualified for the position you are seeking 
These awards testify to the efficiency of vour 
training, and you should be equipped with 
them when you seek your first interview for a 
position Make sh rthand work for 1 uM. by 
working now for it. That will mean economic 
independence 


fixed goal 


Cast Your Votes. Stenos! 


W EK have been receiving votes from ul 


stenographer-readers 1 holding another 
Stenographers’ Shorthand Writing Contest 
We repeat, if there is an overwhelming de 
mand for the Contest we shall be glad to or 
ganize and conduct one The success of a 
contest depends in large measure upon the 
interest of those for whom it is conducted. If 


you stenographers and secretaries have suffi 
cient professional interest in better shorthand 
writing to participate in and “put this con- 
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test over in a big way,” we shall gladly ar r not a Stenographers’ Writing Contest w 
range for it. There is still time for you to be announced in the Fall. If vou are inter 
cast your vote. The number we receive be ested, send your vote by postcard to the Art 
tween now and July 1 will determine whether and Credentials’ Department today! 

P i P i IX 
> ' —_— 
enmanship ointers 
Prepared by Florence Elaine Ulrich 
> we write we are still crippled from the that appear in this magazine wrote severa 


avalanche of that descended 
us in the International O. G. A. Contest 


25,000 


tests upon 


Examining and rating approximately 


specimens of shorthand writing is a colossal 


task in addition to the heavy volume of regular 


tests which come to this Department, but as 
club after club of beautiful shorthand speci- 
mens unfolded, our admiration and joy more 
than compensated us! 

It is estimated that approximately 2,000 


students and shorthand writers will have re 
ceived the exquisite little Gold O. G. A. Pin 


skill this 


distinguishes 


awarded for professional writing 
year. Winning the Gold Pin 
your shorthand writing as above the averags 
It is something definite to aim for, and you do 
to wait for 


when 


not have our annual contest in 


you apply for mem 
Artists, if your 
notes are of sufficient merit to justify the dis- 


Vention and the Gold Pin 
, hundred 


order to win it: 
bership m the Order of Uregg 


tinction, Honorable 
will he 


thousand students, stenographers, and short 


awarded you also Some 
hand writers in this country and other coun- 
reading this this month 
With the slogan, “Every shorthand 
member of the O. G. A.,” what a fine organt- 
zation of shorthand writers they would make! 


tries are magazine 


writer a 


These 


TRAINING FOR YOUR GOAL 
penmanship drills are presented with a view 
Shorthand 


to helping you achieve this goal 


training is not unlike practice for endur- 
ance and facility in any other form of skill 
development. To train the hand and brain 
to coérdinate properly for skill in shorthand 


writing is not so very different from the train 
coordinate and brain 
In the latter it 
sprinting 

around the will not 
He has to keep up the prac- 
and speed are 


ing required to feet 
properly in running the mile 
practice 


is necessary repeatedly to 


the yards 
make a runner 
tice until good form, endurance, 
developed. Likewise, writing practice copy only 
will not make you a good shorthand 
writer. You may be able to write an outline 
correctly the first time, but if you would write 
it correctly all of the time you must make it 
a habit The 


nce tence 


once 


writer of the beautiful plates 


hundred of the simple little characters for as 
in order to devel p the skill that would enable 
her to write it c bl 


7 
You 


ship drills some particular 


Trec 


may nd in these 


are not able to m: 
You call it the 
that ou 





ne now 


bring it completely under control, and 
you will find that it will not give any more 
trouble 

DEEP SECRETS. The principal thing t 
remember about the writing of t hooks 
which we are to practice this mont s tha 
they must be made smal/, DEEP, and narroz 
and the sides should be pat alle slant and 
not quite circular in formatior If you slice 
the o-hook down through the center you will 
hind the curves t the sides are not nlike the 
letter s 

The deft handling of the hooks and smal 
characters in our system distinguishes the 
careful and expert shorthand writer from the 
slovenly and poor one Broad, thick hooks 
are like ugly wounds im a shorthand page 
Practice the drills this month until you are 


able to write the ho ks with a finesse that 


under the stress di i 


does not vary 


tion. You can if you will! 


SIDEWISE O'S The exercise at the be- 
ginning ol Line 1 in the 


made very small, gives the 


in writing the @e on its side betore n, m, r, al 
l, Note that the direction of the 


| " 
hook elio°re 


r and 7 is slightly upward and around in a 
smooth circular movement. Distinguish well 
between the curves and the straight line, and 
concentrate in making the hooks deep and 


narrow, circling smoothly around the entire 


“horse shi e curve 


MINIATURE OVALS. Writing the di 


rect oval exercise very small will quickly de 
velop facility of motion for handling the 
hooks in the second group. Note that the be 
ginning of the hook is not unlike the left s 
same height, size, and slant. In concentrating 





an semaine 


—- 
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on the hook vowels, do not fail to observe 
the correct formation of the curves and other 
strokes! Practice the outlines until you are 
writing them equally as well as those shown 
in the plate at a comfortable rate of speed. 


EGG-TOP OO’S. The formation of the 
oo-hook is not unlike a tiny egg with the bot- 
tom cut off. It is circular in motion from 
beginning to end. The exercise at the be- 
ginning of the drill will help you to develop 
the motion. Join the hook to other characters 
with care to preserve the correct formation of 
the entire outline. 


WORK FOR FACILITY. Write the oo- 
hook on its side after mn, m, r, and / with a 
smooth, facile movement Maintain correct 
size and formation, and make the hook nar- 
row and deep. If the tendency is to write 
with a jerky, cramped movement, n w is the 
time to correct it. Initiative in finding an ex- 
ercise that will correct faults of writing is 
left up to you. You may find one particular 
exercise very helpful in developing some skill, 
while another person will be entirely unable to 
handle that exercise. He will have to find 
some other way. Your interest in your prac- 
tice will prompt you to find efficient ways of 
handling it to secure the desired results. De- 
velop the highest degree of skill you are able 
to acquire on every drill 


DON'T SPRAWL! The best way to han- 
dle the next precision exercise is, first, to ana- 
lyze each outline and fix in the mind’s eye 
how the curves and hooks are written in the 


different joinings. Then, practice the indi- 
vidual characters until you are handling them 
easily and correctly If there is a tendency 


to make the hook large and scrawly in some 
particular combination, you will want to cor 
rect it. We repeat, a deft handling of the 
small characters of our system contributes in 
a great measure to ease and facility of tran 
scription, and you will find both your writing 
skill and your transcribing skill increased 
materially from this practice well done 


WITH AND WITHOUT ANGLES. 
The fluency drill following will be a joy to 
write if you have acquired correct technique 
in handling the circle and s. In the first two 
lines practice is afforded in the handling of 
the angle, between oo and s. Note how petite 
these characters are U's is made without an 
angle in certain combinations, and the last 
two lines of the drill give a few outlines 
for this practice. The common fault is to 
make the hook wide and flat, with the ending 
stroke perfectly straight. Correct it. Pre- 
serve the proper form—following the slant 
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and formation of p and Develop as much 
speed with accuracy as you can on this drill 
before leaving it 


SOME “WE’S” AND “WA'S”. The 
point to keep in mind 
The hook is written above the circle. Note 


the illustration. - The hook is small, deep, and 


while writing we is 


narrow in this combination also. Retrace the 
character a few times until you get the “feel’ 
of it, if there is a tendency to make a sprawly 
wide-open hook. The outline is a little like 
a longhand 2, with the tail chopped off. Stand 
the outline up “with head erect and chest 
out.” Do not have it lop over in the front 
like Humpty Dumpty taking a tumble from 
the wall! Compare w-er with f-er in our 


previous practice. Note how alike the han 
dling of the circle joining is in both outlines 
Squeeze up the hook in way, please—no 


“vawning” hooks on these “wa” combinations. 


GRACEFUI FORMS If you afre now 
writing the hooks correctly, the next drill will 
give you no difficulty. Walk, when correctly 
written, resembles a beautiful swan grace 
fully gliding on the top of the water. It is 
perhaps one of the most beautiful outlines in 
our system, and I hope that bef 
the drill you will enjoy writing it as much 
as I do. Turn the swan’s head around and you 


ore you leave 


have a graceful character for yoke. Perfect 
your ability in writing the “swans” in this 
drill and you will make easier the writing of 
the other combinations Again let me call 
attention to the fact that when two vowels 
come together write one slightly above the 


other. see the an alytical 


studies opposite 

MORE ACCURACY PRACTICE. In writ 
ing the combination oe, we must keep the two 
vowels distinct—one written above the other as 
shown in the plate. Hooks must be made nar- 
row here too, of course. The d 
a little additional practice on the s curve and 
ses blend. Good practice to you! 


rill also aftords 
} 


THE ANALYTICAL STUDIES will help 
you to see the formation of these characters 
we are taking up this month, compared with 


the forms for “this” and the dev-tive blend 


A True Story 


In conclusion, here is a 

“happy ending” that we are taking from a let 

ter just received from one of our stenographer 
subscribers 

“My story may be an old one to you, but | 

am so thrilled with the happiness of my new 

job that I cannot resist writing you. One 
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night last February I returned to my home 
badly discouraged because our transcription 
supervisor had informed me that unless my 
transcription record improved she would have 
to let me go. I never was good at transcrib- 
ing my notes, although I could take dictation 
fairly fast, I didn’t know why—just thought 
| couldn't. 

“The Grecc Writer had come that day, and 
in thumbing through it I happened on the 
article ‘You Can Succeed.’ It was like a 
jest to me just then, but | needed a spiritual 
‘lift’ badly and read on. The further I read 
the more I| felt that the message was written 
specially for me. This feeling was so strong 
I answered out loud, ‘All right, I'll do it!’ 
I resolved to spend three hours every night 
in shorthand reading, writing, and transcrib- 
ing. 

I! was determined to have my name lifted 
from the bottom of the chart of stenographic 
out-put to the top. You said I could do it, 
and now I was filled with the conviction that 
I could! You know the thrill of a race when 
one rider, far behind the others, comes slowly, 
steadily on toward the front, passing rider 
after rider, very slowly it seems to the excited 
spectator, but gaining steadily? The specta- 
tor can never realize the suppressed excite 
ment and tense determination of the rider! 
He dare not be uncertain, he must just keep 
right on going! I kept right on going. 

“The Grecc Writer was my teacher and 
my confidante. I transcribed every plate, prac- 
ticed every drill—spent hours on the O. G. A. 


More Jiffy-Jottings on 


From ANNE KOV 


A GOOD performance on the Competent 
Typist test was registered by Arlene 
Haugen, student in the High School of De- 
corah, Iowa, under the instruction of Miss 
Maude Hood. Miss Haugen wrote 820 gross 
words perfect in a ten-minute test, or 82 words 
a minute. This is a degree of accuracy other 
speed artists should strive for. Teachers should 
bear in mind that tests submitted to us with 
a net speed of more than 80 words a minute 
must be accompanied by the affidavit of the 
principal testifying to his having witnessed 
the performance and the certification of the 
teacher that she timed the test. 
-. ae 

An attractive club of Junior O. A. T. papers 
was submitted to us by Miss Bessie Elliott, 
instructor in the Moberly Junior College, 
Moberly, Missouri. The entire club of thirty- 
three papers qualified for the award—there’s a 
good record! Most of the specimens had in- 
teresting border designs and were mounted on 
harmonious combinations of colored paper. 
And all of the tests were pleasing to the eye 
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Contest Copy—and read every message. I 
needed the inspiration and encouragement that 
it offered. 

“I gained the place at the top of that chart, 
but had to work hard even then to hold the 
position. There are lucky stars, though, and 
mine came out just then to cast a beam of 
happiness across my path. A call came down 
for a secretary to the Treasurer. As first 
one in line, the chance was given to me. 

“A month or two ago I| thought I was 
losing my job. Today, instead of having my 
identity lost in a group of several hundred 
stenographers, I have a beautiful bright office 
adjoining the office of our Treasurer, with 
the many little courtesies and responsibilities 
such a job gives. Can you imagine my hap 
piness ? 

“I have thought I would like to express 
my ‘thank you’ in some concrete way, and 
when I saw the reference to a Stenographers’ 
Writing Contest in this month’s magazine, I 
decided I would like to donate the cup if you 
would let me, in appreciation of what the 
O. G. A. has done for me.” 


It is such letters as this one that makes 
worth while the vigilance and efforts of your 
editors to bring you through the pages of 
this magazine a little encouragement while 
you are striving for the goal of .your ambi 
tion. And it gives us confidence also to re 
peat, “Work for the goal you desire, and you 
will reach it.” 


the C. T. and O. A. T. 


ACS, Examiner 


of the exam ner. The club prize was awarded 
to Wilma Jacoby, who succeeded in producing 
an artistic border and peacock design by the 
use of the asterisk 

Honorable Mention was awarded to Ofelia 
Ecker, of St. Mary’s Academy, Cristobal, 
Canal Zone, on an excellent specimen submitted 
for the Junior O. A. T. Certificate. Just above 
the title of the article, a Russian crown was 
artistically designed—worked out in the small 
x. The specimen was typical of the kind of 
work we are urging students to submit to 
us—the ribbon was black and the type clean, 
making a clear-cut copy. 

Another fine set of O. A. T. papers was re- 
ceived from the Kansas City College of Com- 
merce, Kansas City, Missouri, Mrs. Karol 
Greeson, teacher. In spite of the attractive, 
decorative cover designs and the apparent in- 
terest in the preparation of these papers, the 
outstanding feature of this club was found to 
be the clean type on all the specimens! 
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test papers should be accompanied by a 


~~ ~ . , ; 
7 out certificates ipril 





Instructions for Writing 
the O. G. A. Test 


This is a test of your ability to write shorthand 
smoothly, fluently, and accurately. It can be writ- 
ten by any student whe has completed the first 
eight chapters of the Manual. Practice the test as 
often as you like, comparing your notes with the 
plate on page 459, until you have produced a copy 
in your best writing style before submitting it for 
the certificate of membership in the Order of Gregg 
Artists. Ask your teacher to criticize your notes 
as you practice. Observe proportion in lengths, cor- 
rect size of circles, good formation of curves, and 
fluency of execution. 


Shapes seemed but drifts of moon-dust, and 
true life nothing more important than a sort of 
still listening to the wind. And for long I sat, 
just watching the moon creep over the hedge 
And there came to me this thought: What ts 
this world—that never had beginning and will 
never have an end—but a myriad striving to 
perfect pictures never the same, so blending 
and fading into one another, that all form one 
great periected picture? And what are we 
ripples on the tides of an equipoised creative 
and gentle purpose, without beginning and 
without end—but little works of From 


Art ?- 
“Candelabra,” by John Galsworthy. 


Junior O. G. A. Test 


As a change from prose, you may enjoy practicing 
for your plain copy test this month the following 
verses adapted by Rita Frass, of Our Lady of 
Counsel School, New Orleans, from Douglas Mal- 
loch’s “An Office.” Many of you know the original 
poem and may prefer to type it as Mr. Malloch 
wrote it (it appeared in shorthand form in the Sep- 
tember, 1931, GREGG WRITER). You may copy it 
as given here, type it from the original, or give us 
a version of your own if you are feeling lyric—same 
length, however. 

Te secure the Certificate your specimen must be 
attractively typed, without errors or strikeovers. 
With good ribbon, clean type, even margins, and 
even touch, try te produce a copy worthy of Hon- 
orable Mention and the gold emblem pin in addition 
to the Junior Membership Certificate! 





A SCHOOL 


A school it is a funny thing: Each morning 
certain boys 

And certain girls, and teachers, so learned and 
sO wise, 

All hang their coats on certain pegs, their hats 
on certain hooks, 

And sit them down at certain desks in front of 

certain books 

all have certain work to do in just a 

certain time, 

Concerning certain lessons to be mastered line 

for line; 


They 
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pewritten list of names to expedite checking and insure 
r i as mber te ’ lume 25 1935.) 
And then at just a certaim hour, in winter 
month or May 
They hurry me and study the assignment 
tor next day 


A school it is a tragic thing when that is all 


there is, 

When each one has his certain work and cer j 
tain way of his, 

And wallows in a certain rut and never seen 
t see 


lhat there are certain other ones in life a 
well as he f 


lor we would find a certain fun in certai 
other ways, 

If we would find a word of cheer on certai 
busy days— 

When problems vex, when certain things 


require a helping hand, 
Would give a certain sympathy that m 
understand 


A school it is a 
certain kind 

That has a certain brotherhood, where day by 

day you find 

neighbor with a 

pass along 

A certain sort of friendliness, a certain sort of 


pleasant plac« at 


Some new idea he’s glad 


song. 

Chere is a certain duty that we owe each other 
when 

\ little lift wil help someone to “strike his 


stride” again 

A school it can become in time, 
and boy, 

A certain kind of 
certain joy 


to teach A girl, 


and work a 


fellowship, 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


This test is for the advanced typing students who 
already hold their Junior O. A. T. Certificates and 
have passed the Competent Typist Speed Test at 40 
words a minute. Type it as a two-page test, para- 
graphing Part I properly and arranging Part I! in 
what you consider the most effective style for ready 
reference, alphabeting the books either by title or 
author. If you have read any other books that you 
think should be added or substituted to make this list 
for the stenographer's personal library more compre- 
hensive, include them, but do not reduce the total 
number of volumes to be listed. The list given was 
issued by the Personnel Department of the New York 
Steck Exchange. 


the smallest 
read every 
rare in 
them 


Unsuspected treasures lie in 
library. Even when the owner has 
last page of his books it is only i 
stances that he has full indexes to all of 
either in his mind or on paper, so as to make 
available the vast m page 450) 


Continued 
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May Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


$e nk ere ene A meres, I rine, ie ress se ts tadiotsed ot the 70d of cach line im order % 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 

Strokes 

I had been living in an apartment all winter in Manhat- 55 
tan and was one of those who longed to enjoy spring in 110 
Central Park, the most beautiful and most famous of New 166 
York’s many parks. It is two and a half miles long and a 224 
half a mile wide, and there are twenty-three gates, so that 284 
it is convenient to enter no matter where you approach. 341 
And what interesting names: Each gate has a name, such 397 
as Students’ Gate, Scholars’ Gate, Artists’ Gate, Strangers’ 458 
Gate, and even Farmers’ Gate! Once inside on a morning 515 
or afternoon in May or June, with a clear, blue sky overhead 576 
and light breezes blowing, I had ten thousand seats from 633 
which to choose. They were everywhere and in the most 688 
delightful and unexpected spots. They were on terraces, on 748 
the edge of winding paths, at the entrance to tunnels, on 806 
the slope along the lakes, perched on tiny hills, overlooking 868 
flower plots. Did I wish to feast my eyes on the passing 926 
motor cars, the riders in the bridle paths, or the maids push- 988 
ing their baby buggies, there were seats that gave the 1043 
desired view. Did I want a quiet retreat away from all the 1103 
activity, a secluded nook where I could read a book or 1158 
magazine or write a letter, there were seats hidden away 1215 
in the foliage where the only sound was the occasional song 1275 
of birds or the distant chatter of children and an automo- 1333 
bile horn. 1345 
Then there is another time to enjoy spring in Central 1399 
Park. It is in the early evening, an ideal hour for a stroll. 1463 
Someone has said that the best way to see the park is on 1520 
foot, because so many of its chief characteristics are in the 1582 


remoter corners and their main charm lies in the suddenness 1642 
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Strokes 
with which you come upon them at a turn in a path or on 1698 
emerging from a tunnel. But what pleased me particu- 175! 
larly was the lavish fragrance of Nature coming into leaf 1809 


1860 


and bloom. The sun, slowly disappearing below the 
horizon, could no longer steal those sweet smells from trees 1921 
and flowers, and the park seemed like a vast garden filled 1980 
with the most agreeable odors. Again and again, I stopped 2039 
to fill my lungs with the perfume sent forth by a flower plot 2101 
or a clump of bushes yielding delightful aromas. The days 2160 


grow fairer and sweeter as spring comes into its own, and 2218 
you are certain to find new colors, new odors, on each 2273 
succeeding jaunt. This is the time of day, too, when school 2334 
children are at play and their happy cries and shouts rise 2393 
and fall on the air as you follow the winding paths, up and 2453 
down, in this natural wonderland in the heart of a great 2510 
metropolis. 2523 

That reminds me to say something about the sight 2572 


awaiting your eyes as you look aloft and behold the sky line. 2635 
The office skyscrapers, hotels, and apartment buildings are 2694 


lined against the horizon like tall trees in a far-flung forest, 2759 
and the poetry of the spectacle grips your imagination and 2818 
you stand spellbound in awe and contemplation. As you 2873 
look, an airplane comes into view, birds fly back and forth, 2934 
a straying cloud of smoke winds out of achimney. Itisascene 2999 
to take home with you and treasure in your memory. Cen- 3055 
tral Park becomes more than just a name. It is for you, as 3115 
it is for me, a place to greet and enjoy spring in a great city. 3181 
I shall return many times to Central Park, not in search of 3241 
any particular adventure, but just to enjoy the advent and 3300 
unfolding of the season that is the most romantic and 3354 
inspiring of all the seasons in the calendar. And every time 3416 
I return to the nature-made haunt in a man-made com- 3468 
munity, I shall enter by a different gate until I have entered 3531 
by all of them.—“Springtime in Central Park,” by Alton 3546 


Ross 
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Continued from page 447) number of subjects 
touched upon or treated in volumes whose 
titles would never suggest such topics. For 
this reason it is a good thing to take an odd 
hour now and then to browse. Take down one 
volume after another and: look over its table 
of contents and its index. In looking up a 
subject do not be discouraged if you do not 
find it indexed or outlined in the table of con- 
tents—you are pretty sure to discover some 
material under a related title. Suppose you 
set to work somewhat in this way to gather 
references on “Thinking”: First you look 
over your book titles, and there is Schaeffer’s 
“Thinking and Learning to Think.” Near it 
is Kramer’s “Talks to Students on the Art 
of Study’”—that seems likely to provide some 
material, and it does. Naturally you think next 
of your book on psychology, and there is help 
there. If you have a volume on the human 
intellect, you will already have turned to it 
Suddenly you remember. your encyclopedia 
and your dictionary of quotations—and now 
material fairly rains upon you; the problem 
is what not to use. In the encyclopedia you 
turn to every reference that includes or touches 
or even suggests “thinking”; and in the dic- 
tionary of quotations you do the same. The 
latter volume you find peculiarly helpful be- 
cause it suggests several volumes to you that 
are on your own shelves—you never would 
have thought to look in them for references 
on this subject. Even fiction will supply help, 
but especially books of essays and biography. 
Be aware of your own resources. To make a 
general index to your library does away with 
the necessity for indexing individual volumes 
that are not already indexed. 

To begin with, keep a notebook by you; or 
small cards and paper cuttings in your pocket 
and on your desk will serve as well. The same 
notebook that records the impressions of your 
own experiences and thoughts will be enriched 
by the ideas of others. To be sure, this note- 
book habit means labor, but remember that 
more speeches have been spoiled by half- 
hearted preparation than by lack of talent 
Laziness is an own-brother to Overconfidence, 
and both are your inveterate enemies, though 
they pretend to be soothing friends. 


Part II 


BOOK LIST. An American Idyl (Parker), 
Art of Helping People Out of Trouble 
(Schweinitz), Applied Personnel Procedure 
(Weakly), Choosing Your Life Work (Rosen- 
garten), Employment Psychology (Link), Go 
(Phelps), How to Find the Right Vocation 
(Kitson), How to Interview (Bingham & 
Moore), Human Nature and Management 
(Tead), Influencing Human Behavior (Over- 
street), Labor Market (Lescobier), A Mag- 
nificient Obession (Douglas), Men Who Are 
Making America (Forbes), On the Up and 
Up (Bruce Barton), Overcoming Handicaps 
(Wallace), Psychology of Selecting Men 
(Baird), The Problem of Unemployment 
(Douglas), Public Employment Offices (Rus- 
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sell Sage Foundation), Some Folks Won't 
Work (Caulkins), Strategy in Handling Peo- 
ple (Webb & Morgan), University of Hard 
Knocks (Parlette), Victim and Victor (Oli- 
ver), Why Men Fail (Fishbein & White). 


Helping My Employer 
(Concluded from page 418) 


entries, with any new ones added, excepting 
the “checks,” are transferred to the same date 
for the next year. 

Five lines carry the manager’s personal ap- 
pointments and any notes that are specifically 
his. The last five spaces are allotted to the 
secretary. Here any entries are made regard- 
ing company books that have been lent, em- 
ployees’ insurance dates, or anything else on 
which she thinks that it might be advisable to 
carry a note. 

Two books of different colors are used, and 
with the automatic and monthly transfers, 
January first finds the calendar for the new 
year all in order. These books have become 
invaluable for reference during the regular 
dictation hour early each day. 


—E. B. (Missouri) 


“*Mr. and Mrs.’ Is the Name” 


(Concluded from page 419) 


But since business titles such as these are really 
more in the nature of an identification than a 
formal title in the letter, the customary courtesy 
title also precedes the name, as 


Mr. George Williams, General Manager 
The New Era Electric Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Such descriptive titles should invariably be 
used not only for courtesy but because they 
show at a glance that the letters are going to 
the proper persons to handle the matters under 
consideration. This feature is especially help- 
ful in consulting filed correspondence. 

Such titles may be typed directly after the 
name or on the second line, preceding the 
company title, whichever will give the better 
balanced appearance. 

In most business letters today, the execu- 
tive title is typed below the signature. There- 
fore, the stenographer will usually have no 
difficulty in verifying it from incoming cor- 
respondence. 

The most commonly used honorary, pro- 
fessional, and academic titles will be dis- 
cussed next month. 
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Commun Down To The Sea ——. 


By FLOYD I. McMURRAY 
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The main requisites of success are adaptability, plenty of courage, stick-to-itiveness, and 
some vision and imagination. Of course, | think that to be successful in the long run, a 


man must be thoroughly honest and take his job and work conscientiously—Frank G. Shat- 


tuck, President of Schrafft's, New York City. 
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Going places via the 
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SHORTHAND ROUTE 


Once just 
a Stenog... 


JAMES B. HILL 


has now become 
President of the 
Louisville and 


Nashville Rail- 


road. 


EW PRESIDENT OF L. & N.—An 
motion was made recently 
I the 


important pt 


the railroad world. One major 


systems ch se a new president He was James 
B. Hill, who had used stenography as the way 
to his first position with a railroad. Says the 
nagazine Time, “He abandoned an academic 


, 1 $15-a-month job as relief sta- 
tion agent in a tiny town called Bon Air. One 


lay when he applied for a better job he was 


iske f he knew stenography. ‘No,’ said he, 
but I'll know it in three months if you give me 
the n stenographer ‘Plain Jim’ be 
ume private secretary to various N. C. & St 
L. executives, and eventually company treas 


urer and assistant to the president. No sur- 

prise was his jump last week to the presidency 

f L. & N., which owns 70 per cent of N. C. & 
— — 


a bright, ambitious 


“4 grapners ana ss eta 
] we i by more companies tha S usually 
supposed Certainly if a pers n these posi- 
tions shows ability, there will me an oppor 


Where will you be ten years from now? Let shorthand 
speed you on your way, serving either as an entering 
wedge or a stepping-stone, or both, to your goal! Many 
of the success brevities published here from time to 
time are of men and women still in their twenties and 
thirties. 
come early, depending largely 


shorthand route may 
upon the individual. 


idvancement via the 


tunity c later t get ahea vit the 
Sane | vddit t knowl t tre 
hires CCS ‘ i¢ le t i] ( i tv t an 
executive t ( dvantage t be g o! 
€ sp ‘ i ' rs ew Pp 
ons arf re The Vick ( ( ( n 
pany ike t the \ ks line | lucts 
1s 1 ‘ \ ‘ « ‘ 
apher G. R. Daws president, and 
| I | b and Hern H i tant 
; t} < ‘ ‘ vere pron ted t 
present the ste i ra k 


z= . pot fT te — , 
who ¢ st c t i ispira 
tions It isn’t s mat ears ag that Can c 
Baer was a stenographer taking daily dicta 
tion and tra t 9 it ast sands are doing 

t ft day w « d c ce Ii r ! 1 Sa 
rancis | s se: Camille Baer 
litor, ( ( rter. It is a position 
ror A sive well fitted is I s ft 
‘ work ‘ ewp t in a field 
WW c sale A c ire c y lar c 
MORE NCR MEN—A letter from D. 1 
. Musselman, president of Gem Cit Rist 
ness College, OQ Illinois, says: “I no 
ticed in } r issue of November, 1934, under 


the head of “Via the Shorthand Route,” that 
Mr. V. J. Gleim, emy lirector of the 
National Cash Register C 
six of their organization who started as s 
Among them was Mr. George D 


loyvment 


mpany, mentions 


raphers g 

Whitefort, wl s a former Gem City student 
He could have included three more Gem City 
students wi started wit the National Cash 
Register Company and now hold executive 


James Dozier, for- 


nt sales manager, who has been 
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advanced (I do not know what his present 
position is) ; Mr. Ray Todd, assistant to Presi 


dent Patterson; and Mr. William Argast, head 
of the city sales organization. 

“We have many others who have attractive 
positions in this company. Among them are 
C. C. Wright, who is secretary to Mr. Dozier; 
and Mr. J. Truman Corser, who is office man- 
ager of the National Cash Register Company 
at San Francisco, California.” 


A’ TING DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET 

From stenographer in the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department in 1912 to Acting Director of 
the Budget in 1934 is the story of Daniel W 
Bell. He took the Civil Service examination 
7em 


~ 


after completing a course of study in the 


City Business College, Quincy, Illinois, and 


has been with the Treasury Department ever 
since his appointment as stenographer. 
Before assuming his present duties, Mr. 
ell was the right-hand man of Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau in managing the 
stabilization fund. Says the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, “In 1919 he began specializ- 
ing on foreign loan accounts, learning to keep 
in his head with amazing accuracy the figures 
of debtor nations. His facility served him in 
good stead when the stabilization fund was 


’ 
| 
i 


organized from profits the Government made 
by abandoning the gold standard. The fund's 
operations in foreign exchange must be car- 
ried on in absolute secrecy to foil the interna- 
tional speculators who could make fortunes if 
they knew, for instance, whether the U. S 
Government intended to buy British pounds or 
sell French francs. Records conceivably could 
be stolen. Ledger sheets could be copied. So 
the key figures of the stabilization manipula- 
tions are not to be found on paper. They are 
behind Bell’s unlined brow, for the sole use 
of President Roosevelt and Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau.” 

The Acting Director of the Budget has the 
biggest bookkeeping job in the world. Bills 
and receipts totalling about $7,000,000,000 a 
year cross his desk. That amounts to about 
$222 a second, day and night, holidays included, 


wee 


according to the newspaper just quoted. 


HREE HONORS—Most of us are sat- 

ished to win one honor in our commercial 
careers. The man who wins two, three, or 
more must be giddy with satisfaction! Any- 
way, we are happy to pass along to you the 
bit of information just given us by A. J. Wil 
liams, vice president, secretary, and director 
of Simms Petroleum Company. He started his 
business career in 1919 as private secretary to 
T. W. Streeter, vice president of American 
International Corporation. A private secre- 
taryship does not always require stenographic 
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work, but in this instance Mr. Williams in- 
forms us that it did. Congratulations, A. J., 
on your having been able to obtain, in so short 
a time, three distinctive honors! 


WENTY-THREE ANSWER ROLL 

CALL—It is a real distinction to reach an 
executive position with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, known as the standard railway 
system of the world. Not only have many offi 
cers started their careers as stenographers or 
secretaries, but in addition a great number of 
the supervisory force, chief clerks and others 
entered the service of the company as stenog- 
raphers In still other cases night courses in 
shorthand were taken up and advancement was 
btained as a result of such special training 

The following is a partial list of officers who 
started as stenographers or secretaries: 


A. J. County, Vice President in Charge of Finance 

und Corporate Relations 

rge H. Pabst, Jr., Treasurer 

Howard W. Schotter, Assistant Treasurer 

George J. Adams, Chief of Corporate Worl 

Tl. M. Symes, Chief of Freight Transportati 

J. R. Downes, formerly Assistant Vice President 
in Charge of Operation of this Company, but 
now Vice President of Operations and Main 
tenance Department of the Association of 
American Railroads, Washington 

C. W. Myers, Real Estate Agent, New York 

P. C. White, Real Estate Agent, Chicago, III. 

1. M. Ramsey, Tax Agent, Philadelphia 

F. J. Fell, Jr., Vice President and Comptroller 

Elmer Hart, Deputy Comptroller 

W. B. Kraft, Assistant Comptroller 

J. B. Moffitt, Jr., Assistant Comptroller 

H. J. Walker, Auditor of Disbursements 


F. G. DuBree, Assistant Auditor f Freight 
Traffic 

\ E. Owen, Assistant Pur using Agent 

W. H. Sechrist, Assistant Manager, Insurance De 
partment 


J R Peters, Assistant Manager, Insurance De 
partment 

J. L. Alber, Assistant General Solicitor 

W. F. Zearfaus, Assistant General Solicitor 

K. L. Sheeler, General Claims Attorney 

P. J. Cronin, Chief Claim Agent 

| Eysmans, Vice President—<Assistant t 
President 


First Stenographer 


W E have just learned that 
J. N. Kimball, famous as judge in the Interna- 
tional Typewriting Contests of former years, 
was the first stenographer employed by the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. That’s looking back some dis- 
tance! We are not informed of the year, but 
we know that on November 10 last Mr. and 
Mrs. Kimball celebrated their fifty-fifth wed- 
ding anniversary. Young Kimball was also 
the first user of a typewriter in the state of 
Massachusetts and had to supply his own 
machine, which he brought from New York. 
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The Financial Structure 


(Concluded from page 424) 
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May “Talent Teaser” 


Concluding “Facts About Fish” from the April issue) 
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ITH the practice you have had on article here—not just the “shock artists,” but 
unsnarling the lines of the April all ten of the fish mentioned, explaining if you 
“Teaser” you should ‘And it easy to can why they were so named. 


recast the “mess” above and reel off these ad- 
ditional “Facts About Fish” related by Will A ND now for the long- 
Herman. Some of you misunderstood last promised report on the papers that have been 
month and not only rearranged the lines, but coming in to us: We did not finish telling you 
changed the order of the paragraphs within about the fall results. So we will begin this 
the lines. The individual lines are to be left time by going back to the Honorable Mentions 
intact; merely put them in proper order to for October “teasers” from Anna Benchina. 
complete the story. To help you get started, Marie Busch, Inez Friedman, Lorraine Het- 
we suggest you look for the mud-skipper first tinger, Regina Kielczynski, Virginia Liedel, 
= Mary Long, Betty McGowan, Louise Pacifico 
I'WENTY-FIVE of you who (her paper was reproduced in the February is- 
send in before June 1 the best shorthand copies sue), Rose Poznanovic, Lillian Saarikoski (she 
(lines rearranged in correct order) together qualified for the prize, you may remember, on 


with perfect transcripts—will hook a copy the November test), Sister M. Leonarda, and 


apiece of “Letters from a Self-Made Mer- Evelyn Walinski. Special mention should be 
chant to His Son.” If you can discover the made, too, of the attractive transcripts of Stan 
names of some of the fifty different fish re- ley Peterlin (he qualified for the prize with 
ferred to as “electric-shock” producers but his December specimen) and Marjorie Darby 


not named here, list them at the end of your A number of papers were distinguished, too, 
transcript. If not, merely list in alphabetical by the use of red or blue for the “restored” 
order the various fish named throughout the outlines, and Muriel Spaulding’s entry, pre- 
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nared as a six-page booklet, effectively bor- 
dered in red and bound in a red manuscript 
cover, was one of the best-looking specimens 


of the October copy received. 


JOSEPH BEATTIE-WILSON, 
our voung mirror-shorthand writer trom 
Liverpool, came in for Honorable Mention on 
the November test, along with Cecile A. 
terube and James Donovan, Jr. And spe cial 
mention for their interestingly presented tran- 
scripts is due Mary Bell, John Brachna, Eliza 
th Brady, Grace Woetter, Helen G. Kotnik, 
Dorothy Marshall, Louise Pacifico, Stanley 
Peterlin, Anna Sachady (her paper was cut 
in the silhouette of the old cobbler), and to 
an anonymous reader from West Warwick, 
Rhode Island, who, though making an error in 
the transcript, shows a very good style of 


1 a good sense of balance and 


shorthand, am 
clear-cut typing, all unadorned as it was 
Oddly enough, in most cases the prize-win- 


ning specimens are unillustrated. We enjoy 
the illustrated specimens, and appreciate the 
time and trouble they represent, but it is the 
work vou do on the shorthand and typing 


itself that counts most 


COMING down to Decem 
ber—on that Easter Island test you were 
required to follow certain specific direc 
tions in submitting your papers. A lot of you 
didn't! and so many otherwise qualifying 
papers had to go into the discard because the 
instructions were disregarded. Surprising how 
many omitted “Talent Teaser Examiner.” 

In addition to following directions properly, 
the specimens of these twenty-five entrants 
qualified them for copies of Horace Lorimer’s 
“Self-Made Merchant’ 

Evelyn Beatty, Ellen Capp, A. Evelyn 
Davis, Clara Eyster, Rose Ferraro, Loraine 
Fredrich, Adele Green, Nicholas M. Grieco, 
Arlyne Gustafson, Irving Heller, H. C. Kelso, 
Irma Mary Kozesnik, Jeannette Lindner, Jane 
Olsen, Stanley P. Peterlin, Ellis Prudden, Isa- 
bel Rages, Ellnora Reed, R. L. Rowe, Mary 
Schmitt, Agatha Sheldon, Norma L. Stratton, 
Mary Tasch, Noble F. Teal, Isabelle Tilton. 

Although slight errors prevented their win- 
ning the book, Rita Deagle and Jane Mar- 
chesini submitted the most interesting of the 
notes on Easter Island, and the transcripts 
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from Bruce Decker (5), Lucile Hern Hitt 
(4), and Chester TeeGarden (1), were so 
artistically presented 
them on the opposite page along with those 
that placed highest for January and February 
Honorable Mention also goes to May Chas« 
and Marcia Lynn 


that we have reproduced 


THE best specimens of the 
January copy were those of Clifford Cook (6), 
Vaughn Cundick (2), and Hollis Helander 
(3). We are giving you Mr. Cook’s short 
hand notes as well as the transcript, but could 
not reproduce the other two shorthand pages 
the pencil notes were written too light to re- 
produce. The cuts shown of the ink notes of 
Mr. Cook, Miss Jones, and Miss Metcalf di 
scant justice to the originals, hard as the en 
gravers tried to bring them out. You will be 
able to get an idea, however, of the good 
shorthand style these people have developed 
LaVera Hoime (7), Lela Jones (8), Norma 
Mader (9), and Ruth Metcalf (10) took the 
honors on the February test 


J ANUARY specimens from 
Goshen (Indiana) High School, were nicely 
bordered, as were those from Inez Friedman 
and Alice May Ingham. Sister Mary Andrew 
typed an interesting display title for her speci 
men, and Gertrude Brummelhoff, Theresa Har- 
rison, Louise Pacifico, Chester TeeGarden, 
and Emogene Vandenbark, illustrated theirs 
nicely. The other H.M.’s for January go to 
Mary Alwine, Virginia Coyle, Joy Hoover, 
Lela Jones, Mrs. Mamie Mann, Miriam Nunez. 
Rose Poznanovic, and Dorothy Scully 
Merrimac (Massachusetts) High was in 
again in February with illustrated specimens 
by Howard L. de Long, Jr.. Margaret Dow. 
Phyllis Harvey, Hortense Sande, and Lucille 
A. Schiavoni, coming in for Honorable Men- 
tion along with the papers from Roland W. 
Alexander, Fern Atkins, Geraldine Hansen, 
Frances Herbst, and Dorothea Jensen 
Florence Miner, Lucille Stegall, and Eloise 
York, of Bendler High School, Flint, Michi- 
gan, illustrated their papers attractively. too 
An enterprising ant bore the February tran 
script of Emogene Vandenbark, and Marjorie 
Blom’s winged ant, though not a perfect tran 
script, was one of the most artistic specimens 


received. Wish we had room to show them all! 


Key to the March “Talent Teaser” 


TALLies Usep ror Money 700 Years Aco 


Four wooden tallies have heen found that were used 
in England in the 13th century They were used as 
records of, and receipts for money, in connection 
with the payment of taxes or fines paid into the 
Exchequer 

rhe tallies were made of willow, slightly tapered 
and notched according to the number of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence involved in the payment. After the 


notching the sticks vere spit In two one-half 
going to the debtor and the other half to the creditor 
Proof of payment was made by matching the two 
pieces 

This system continued to be a recognized form of 
record of receipt for payments into the royal treasury 
intil 1826, upon the death of the last of the cham- 
berlains 
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Recent Club Prize Awards 


, Mae Evelyn Kuh Senior Regina Jarde! St. \ 
Q. Gq. A. Hich Scho Arkansas City Commercia Philade 
Kansa Pennsylvania 
>: Marian Teresa Hawthorne, St K mn ‘ ‘ 1 Rafa 
Bronze Pin lisebeth’s Commercial Radillo, Hich 8 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Caguas, Puerto R 
Gerald } Clouart, School of 
Commercial Science Woot 





socket, Rhode Island 
Jeannine Durand, St. Clare 
igh School, Woonsocke 
——<£ Plate for the May 


Irene Laske Arlington High 


ee O. G. A. Test 


Dorcas McIntire Harter 
Stanford Township Higt 


School, Flora, Illinois —F 
Catharine Dietz, St. Katharine f 2 Y 
School, Baltimore, Mary = 
land 
Iva Crisp. High School, Las Z Z 
Vegas, Nevada f- ‘ j 
Concetta DiCarlo, Grover ° 
Cleveland High School, 
Buffalo, New York . v 
Hazel Webster, Polytechnic , ° o < 
Evening High School Los 
Angeles, California 
Ada Belle Halstead, High y ) 4 
Scheel, Alexandria, Min - . - < : 
nesota 
Alma Noe, Township High ty ‘ 
School, Princeton, Illinois m 
Christine Addonizio, High J a e 2 7 
School, Haverhill, Massa 9 2 
chusetts / ~ 
Audrey Yunt, Beacom College, r 
Wilmington, Delaware . . oS 
Minerva Aanenson, High 
Schoo Luverne, Minne 
sota A 5 tt ) ee 4 ° 
Nancy Fallon, Lansingburch 
Hich School, Troy, New ) 
York 4 Aw 
Marcellus Miller, Carroll / ¢ om — 7 
lowa 
Louise Andersor Woodbury 
Agnes Dioni Commer 
High Scho« New Haver S - 
Connecticut f a c ‘ ? 


c v _ d d 
June Landerman, Fairfax 7 Wy, 
High School, Les Angeles fo . 


/ . , 2 . 4 
California > { 


- / 
Cleo Baker. High Scho Ap : = - ‘a 
pleton, Wisconsin 
Marie Hautanen, Suomi (Col - LD 2 ? 
lege, Hancock, Michigan 2y < , 72. ( 
Evelyn Lefebvre St Patrick 
High School, South Law Y } 
rence Massachusetts / A - 
Hildegard Sandberg, Central 7 c sf ? = 7 
High School, Montevides - 4 


Minnesota “ 

Eileen M. MeGuirk, Our Lady y ne il YO e . a 7-2 
of the Valley Hich School 7 
Orange. New Jersey - } 

Harriett Burnell, Memorial a } a 0 _ ‘ ( 
Hich School, West New Sines — ‘ 
York, New Jersey P 4 A 

Mary Joyner, High School L— } y 
Balboa, Canal Zone ~ il a _ — ( 

Helen Unitis. High Scho 
Westville, Illinois 

William MeCarron, High 7 , 
School, Merrima Massa ail ae al On = ( ° /) 
chusetts 


Virginia Harmor Jame 4 
Garfield High School, Los 





Angeles, California 
Evelyn Miler, Oklahoma 





Agricultural and Mechanica! tla Bertheussen, High School, dys Green, High Scho 

College, Stillwater, Okla Columbia Height Minne Ensley, Alabama 

homa sota Lorraine Audette Academ) 
Harriet Werley, Tiffin Busi Helen Stover High School, the Presentatior f Mar 

ness College, Tiffin, Ohio Grand Ledge, Michigan Hudson, New Hampshire 


QO. A. T. 
Silver Pin 


James Hammond, High & 
Byesville, OF 


Marion O 


High Scho And 
Ma 

Alyce & ' Hi s - 
Beaumor Texas 

Melvir \ Hie! set 
Minster, O 

Jack Ney ! Kansas ¢ 
College of (Comme ‘ h 
sas City Kansas 

Maxine Mare St \ 
School, Minneas M 
nesota 

Victor Preisler, Shet 
Vocational Scheu hve 
gan, Wiscons! 

Marian Bartlett, Hich 8 
Madison, South Dak 

Audrey Hopkir rT? ‘ R 
College Toror o 
Canada 

Esther Amsterda ! 
University Phi lade hia 


Pennsylvania 


Bronze Pin 


Rosema McM s 


Helen Decks His s 
liacketlstowr New 

Anna letkas, High & 
Westville Lilien 

Delw Shank High Set 
Lake Preston, Sout bul 

Lucie DeNezx Mt s 
Joseph Academy i f ] 
(Connect ‘ 

F. Francis Thies 
ity School, Hartingt 
Nebraska 

Edwin KR. Bergstresser, Higt 
School Doylestow t 
sylivania 

Evelyn Kelsey, ( ed 
School, Fedora, & 
Dakota 

Maryon Wood, I’! Secre 
tarial School, Lynchbur 
Virginia 

Daniel Handley s Josept 
High School, Ironton, Ohi 

Jeannette Brouillard, School 
of Commercial Sciences 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


Clara Pine, MacCorn Schoc 
of Commerce, Chicage 
Illinois 

Amy Kamedell, 7 
Memoria! High S Nor 
(irosvenoriale, Cons 


Ruth Wettsteir s Mary 
Academy, Milwaukee, W 


onsin 

Irene Moore. 1 
paratory & ‘ and , 
i ece Tonka Okla 

H n Moran, 8 Marva 
High Seho B 
Massachusett 

Mary Park = Hear 
ss} ( ‘ 
‘ rad 

Glady B Inst ‘ 
f Notre ID e. Ra 
Marylar 

4 Grabek, § Ma 
Academy) M } W 
onsir 


Louise McLeskey, High Schoo 
Spartanburg, South Carolinas 
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Ophthalmological Terms 


These terms compiled at the request of Miss Marie M. Hoffer, secretary to Dr. Robert H. 
Smither, Los Angeles optometrist, are presented here for the benefit of others of our readers 
in the same field. 





Notes written by Charles Zoubek, C.S.R., New York 
eumetrove (Fa.) o 7 kry ptok —— 
L<“_ 
¥y 
endogenous j lensometer ay 
? 
F ) ~ 
esonhoria (Fso.) COQ Maddox rod y 
esotropia y malingerer « ~ 
l.9 
i y 
‘ exogenous Marriotte's test 
4 
- Le 
: ro 
° exophoria (Exo.) CO weniscus oo, 
: 
‘) g 
eye patch ¥ aeridian 
j 
field of vision — horizontal meridian (H.Mer.) ir 
) . v _ } 
finger-piece (F.P.) vertical meridian (Ver.Mer.) 
: 
focal a. williseter _ = anne 
) 
foci of infection ¢ gonocular tilt 
6 ) 
: giaucoma L—7 muscular imbalance z : 
. ; a C 
granular lid a % ayology ~ 
4 
' habitual phoria ~ = neuralgic = ’ 
Cc 
: oo 
Helmholtz theory ¢ 9 neurasthenia 2 
Cm 
hemianopia Cy nyctalopia -_> 
© fo 
hemiopic g , occlusion eo - 
heterophoria ao? oculist ic) 
4 i , 
4 2 
horoptor c-y ophthalaic lens om v 
i” 
sO" , 
hyperaetropia (H.u.) Cc ophthalmologist —5 
& 
7 > Jaa 
f 
; hyperope > ophthalaometry x 
4 - r 
P ,] 
hyperopia (H.) © ophthalmoscope = -—) 
-> d 
« vy” 
hyperphoria (Hyp.) (7 optometric ( 
4 
y 
infinity («) ) optometry U 
interpupillary distance (P.D.) -t orthogon * ~ 
iritis C—~< orthophoria ? 
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When you get into the 
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e The Shorthand Reporter 





SPEED RUTS 


how will you get out? 


Asks CHARLES L. SWEM 


Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


VERY fast writer of shorthand has a 
E vivid, and usually painful, recollection 

of some particular speed level that he 
reached during his development and that he 
thought he would never pass. It is the com- 
mon experience of all fast writers. It is bound 
to come at some stage of development, some- 
times at two or three stages, that exasperating, 
discouraging feeling that no matter what we 
do, however hard we try, it is impossible to 
write faster or think clearer. This is not a 
mere passing phase of development, for it may 
last months; with some it persists for a life- 
time, but they are those who quit under the 
consequent discouragement. 


“Sticking” Points 


With those of us who have gritted our teeth 
and worked the harder for it, the thing has 
persisted just so long and then suddenly one 
bright day we have discovered, all at once it has 
seemed, that our speed has jumped ten words 
or more a minute! It is a phenomenon that is 
susceptible of explanation on both physical and 
psychological grounds, but with that aspect I 
am not at present interested. It is enough to 
say and to understand that it is a sort of rut 
that we get caught in, and there we stick, 
floundering and fuming, until through one 
means or another we acquire energy and pur- 
pose enough to pull ourselves out. 

Peculiarly enough, these ruts follow a cer- 
tain definite pattern in all speed development. 
Without the benefit of statistics or actual re- 
search on the subject, I hazard the statement 
that these ruts occur at fairly regular and 
predictable intervals in the development of all 
fast shorthand writers. It may be only because 
we are accustomed by habit to think in round 
numbers, but their recurrence can actually be 
associated with certain definite speed levels, 
translated into words per minute. Thus these 
rut levels can, in the experience of most of us, 
be identified as the 100-word-a-minute rut, the 


125-word-a-minute rut, the 150-word-a-minute, 
and the 175-word-a-minute rut. Possibly it is 
only because these are the arbitrary goals of 
shorthand speed usually set for speed develop 
ment, but whatever the contributing cause all 
of us who have acquired speed have found our 
selves successively “stuck’ at each level 

To some extent we have been stuck because, 
having finally reached each particular goal, we 
have momentarily “let down” in our effort and 
our progress has quickly set or frozen at that 
particular mark. And yet this freezing process 
is not the baleful thing that it may seem. It is 
a certain rest period in which to catch our 
breath before we start again. We can't be 
forever “on the make,” or we would die a 
nervous wreck. It is a period in which, whether 
we purpose it or not, we pause and consolidate 
the gains we have made. However, it is a rut, 
whether it be good or bad for us, and some 
thing has to be done about it. We have got to 
get out of it. 

The exact method of getting out depends 
first of all upon the particular rut that we hap 
pen to be in. While we get into each one of 
them in exactly the same way, there is a dif 
ferent technique to extricating ourselves from 
each one. To understand the why and where 
fore of each one of these individual speed lev 
els at which we periodically get stuck is half 
the battle won of successfully getting out 


The “System” Rut 


The successive sticking points I have stated 
as 100, 125, 150, and 175 words a minute. The 
first of these, the 100-word-a-minute rut, I 
would designate as the “system” rut. It comes 
at the end of the first spurt of speed, after the 
system has been learned. The student has 
finished the Manual, has passed through the 
successive dictation classes, and has found him 
self at the graduating mark of 100 words a 
minute. He leaves school, takes his first posi- 
tion, but his ambition is directed toward re- 
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porting. He continues to practice as he did in 
school, yet he finds it impossible to advance 
much beyond his graduating speed. 

The trouble at this particular stage of speed 
development is usually an insufficient knowl- 
edge of system. While he has learned his sys- 
tem well enough to pass the examinations, and 
even to reach the normal amanuensis speed of 
100 words a minute, it is not a sufficient mas- 
tery for speed work. The fast writer cannot 
be hestitating on those disjoined prefixes, or 
the instant application of the Abbreviating 
Principle. He cannot be worried as to whether 
to use the “tick” or the blend for the past 
tense, and he must get over the disastrous 
habit of “blowing up” when an occasional new 
word comes along. For speed work he must 
be able to apply the principles of his system 
so automatically that he can take in his stride 
the occasional new word that is bound to pop 
up without warning in all dictation and at all 
speed levels. 

Any student can, with a minimum of prac- 
tice, write 100 words a minute with the mas- 
tery of system that he acquired in school, but 
after he has done that and has fallen in this 
first rut, the chances are that only an applica- 
tion of more system will bring him out. Pre- 
scription: A thorough review of the Manual, 
with special attention and practice devoted to 
those parts that were skimmed over the first 
time. 


The “Vocabulary” Rut 


The next rut is the “vocabulary” rut. It oc 
curs usually at the 125-word-a-minute level 
It follows the first real increment of speed. It 
is the first serious rut that we meet. By this 
time the student can say that he knows his 
system and on all ordinary matter he can hon- 
estly write 125 words a minute. If the matter 
is easy and there are no new words to be met, 
he can even write a little faster, but he finds 
that on average new matter he is continually 
meeting so many new words and word combi 
nations that when the speed goes beyond his 
particular level, he is lost. Obviously the lack 
is a weakness in vocabulary. It is not that he 
has never before written the new words thus 
met, or that he is unable to apply the prin- 
ciples of the system to them, but that he can- 
not do it readily enough. A word cannot really 
be said to be part of a shorthand vocabulary 
until it can be written with the same automatic 
response as the commonest brief form of the 
system. The basis of all speed, after the sys- 
tem has been thoroughly mastered, is the 
building of a shorthand vocabulary—the drill- 
ing of the mind to recognize unconsciously and 
the hand to write automatically all the normal 
words and word combinations that occur at 
average speed. 

Prescription for climbing out of this particu- 
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lar rut: Dictation practice on the widest pos 
sible range of new matter. Dose: Daily, if 
possible; regularly, at any rate, and until the 
patient understands what the current issue of 
the Congressional Record is all about and can 
write it from dictation at 150 words a minute 
accurately and without “laboring.” 

This is not the deepest rut there is, but it is 
the widest; it takes the longest of any to climb 
out of. 


The “Forcing” Rut 


The next rut, the 150-word-a-minute rut is 
unquestionably the deepest and the most diffi- 
cult rut of all. Most writers never get out of 
it at all and remain at that particular level for 
the rest of their lives. Probably half the re- 
porters practicing their profession today are 
150-word-a-minute writers; they are able to 
write simple testimony somewhat faster, but 
writing on average solid matter 150 words a 
minute is their top speed. Notwithstanding 
that they possess a thorough mastery of sys- 
tem and an ample shorthand vocabulary, they 
have never been able to jolt themselves out of 
this particular rut. 

Giving a designation to it, as I have the 
others, I would call it the “forcing” rut, be 
cause there is nothing under the sun that will 
enable the writer to climb out except a gener- 
ous application of the forcing method. By 
this time the writer who can write 150 words 
a minute has carried his speed development to 
its normal, natural limits, the limits that the 
average hand and mind will reach without un- 
usual effort or aptitude. There is nothing fur- 
ther that he has to acquire in the way of sys- 
tem knowledge, penmanship, or vocabulary. He 
is at the top of an ordinary, mediocre ability ; 
there he can remain comfortably for the rest 
of his career, and with the aid of accumulating 
experience he can perform a satisfactory job 
of reporting. But he will never be a first-class 
reporter. 


The Cure 


The forcing method to which I have just 
referred has been described time and again in 
these columns. Briefly, it is a course of prac 
tice in which all practice writing for a time 
is done from dictation that is from twenty-five 
to one hundred per cent faster than the writer 
can actually write it, according to the normal 
standards of perfection. The efficacy of the 
method consists in the effort to get something 
down for every word that is dictated, all other 
considerations for the moment forgotten. The 
notes may go to pieces during the process, and 
they do inevitably, but that is a matter for sub- 
sequent consideration and practice after the 
hand and mind have been jolted out of the 
easy, comfortable rut that they have fallen 
into. This, briefly, is the “forcing” prescrip- 
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tion, and is the only effective medicine for 
getting out of this particular rut. 

In contrast to the 125-word-a-minute or 
“vocabulary” rut, the process of climbing out 
of this one is much more drastic, though not 
so prolonged. I have seen writers safely out 
of it in two weeks’ time of earnest, well di- 
rected application of the proper medicine 


The “Coérdinating” Level 


The last rut of all, at the 175-word-a-minute 
level, is one that few ever reach, for by that 
time they are so firmly entrenched in ability 
and habit that they are not conscious of being 
in a rut at all. For the writer who can con- 
sistently write 175 words a minute, judging 
again by solid-matter standards, is just about 
at the top of his profession. Yet there are 
those ambitious and hardy souls who are con 
scious that this is not the absolute ceiling of 
ability, and, to such, 175 words a minute is 
just as recognizable a rut as the 125- or 150- 
word ruts. It is a definite rut, though it is not 
an important one or one to be worried much 
about. It is what I would designate as the 
“codrdinating” rut or level. There is no single 
element that one can put his finger on at this 
level and say that this or that is the trouble. 
There is, as a matter of fact, no trouble at all 
with a writer who can honestly write 175 
words a minute. Any increase of speed beyond 
that level is more a refining process of all ele 
ments—penmanship, vocabulary, system mas- 
tery—a finer coOdrdination of all faculties that 
go to make up high speed 

There are, it should be realized, a great 
many writers who will never be able to pass 
this level, however industrious they be, how- 
ever intelligently they practice. Many writers 
do not possess the fine codrdinating equipment 
to enable them to write faster; they reach the 
full perfection of their abilities at 175 words 
a minute. Writers who acquire their short- 
hand after the first plastic stage of youth is 
past, or those who have had to overcome too 
many handicaps on the way up, will find this 
rut a particularly difficult, even an impassable 
one; though, I repeat, they have little to wor- 
ry about if they do, for if they can write 175 
words a minute on straight matter they will 
find little to trouble them in reporting 


The Final “Budge” 


Still there is nothing like trying, and to 
those who have reached this last stage and 
still feel the urge of ambition within them, | 
give this last prescription: A careful retracing 
of each step already covered at the successive 
levels—mastery of system, vocabulary, forcing 
practice—with the thought ever in mind “If 
it’s in me, I'll do it; if it isn’t I’ve at least 
had some good practice!” 
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Who’s Who 
In Shorthand Speed 


{t 200 Words 
a Minute 


EXAMINER 
4. A. BOWLE 


Presents 


Diamond Medal 
W inner 


Mary Louise Hartzell 


” ANSAS, the Sunflower State, has p1 
duced some famous people and product 
but its greatest celebrity just now, from a 
Greggite’s point of view, is the twenty-seventh 
successful contender for our Diamond Medal 
Mary Louise Hartzell, who hails from that 
historic state, where dust storms and drought 
simply cannot make a dent in the indomitable 
spirit of the inhabitants. 
Mary graduated from the Sedan, Kansas, 


High School, but she was born (oh, quite re 


cently, boys!) in the beautiful town of Peru 
Very early she showed reporting talent, and, 
believe it or not, she reported several cases in 
Probate Court during her senior year in high 
school. This experience in the atmosphere of 
the court increased her desire to make re 
porting her profession 

However, on leaving high school matters so 
shaped themselves for her that she found het 
self doing secretarial work in the editorial 
department of a large newspaper in Richmond, 
Indiana. She was near Chicago and made fre 
quent visits to Gregg College, where she con 
sulted with Miss Helen W. Evans, also a 
Diamond Medal holder. The outcome was her 


decision to perfect herself in the technique ot 


business and court reporting, and, incidentally, 
to possess herself of that highly prized 200 
word Medal! 

I don’t know whether it is characteristic of 
all Kansas girls, but Mary Louise is certainly 
the soul of modesty! That accounts for this 
rather meagre sketch. Some day, though, | 
may be able to report het 
tional interests—what she reads, the movies 
she likes, and so on. Meanwhile we can assure 


vou that Mary is doing very well indeed as 


hobbie s and recTea 


a general reporter in ( hicags She deserves 
her success, this latest Gold Medalist! 
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